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IN THIS ISSUE: 


A Juggling Act 


“Intelligently conservative” is how new depart hot 
head Bert Hitchcock describes the En lish 
Department’s retaining an emphasis on fresh 

composition when other schools were doing away 


with it. Now that schools across the country are, 
reinstating remedial English as well as freshman 


composition, Auburn is one step ahead. But it’s a 
short step. The largest department on campus, the 
English Department teaches 4500 or more Auburn 
students each quarter, and, because of Auburn’s 
shortage of composition faculty, students are being 
cheated and faculty overworked. To find out how an 
English department head and his faculty find second 
careers as juggicrs—Of time, students, and 
schedules—see page 19. 


Traditions in Physics 


Auburn physicists have a reputation for being 
renaissance men and women with interests and 
abilities ranging far wider than the science of 
physics, a tradition started by the late Dr. Fred 
Allison and encouraged by Dr. Howard Carr ’36 and 
his colleagues. The Physics Department also in- 
herited some other traditions from Dr. Allison such 
as a concurrent interest in research and in producing 
a quality undergraduate education—both for physics 
majors and other Auburn students—which Dr. Carr 
talks about on page 8. 


Leaving Out the Kudzu 


When one of her fellow classmates read Penny Pool’s 
story on Prof. Oxford Stroud, she said, “But you left 
out the kudzu.” Sure enough, Penny had. Afew years 
back Stroud got some publicity when he invented 
kudzu tea, a penance no doubt for all the acres he 


covered up as a high school student back in the days 


when the Japanese runny stuff was imported to save 
the Southern hills from washing away. About the 
same time that Stroud was becoming king of the kud- 
zu planters down in Wilcox County, Auburn was elec- 
ting a Kudzu Queen; so it was natural that he should 
eventually end up here, first as student and then as 
member of the English faculty. Stroud doesn’t devote 
a lot of time to kudzu anymore, not even to feeling 
guilty about it, but he continues to keep a string of in- 
terests going which enter his classes by osmosis. He 
tells his students not to write anything which will 
bore him and does them the return favor of keeping 
his classes lively. Now that you know about the kud- 
zu, you can turn to a student’s report on her professor 
on page 22. 


Sociology/Anthropology/Social Work—A 


Three-way Tie 


Students who are interested in other people—past or 
present—may very well find a niche in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, where every 
faculty member has something interesting to say 
about his work. Prof. Frances French can tell you all 
about how doctors apply folklore in their practices; 
Dr. Murray Adams can inform you how American 
textile companies in Belgium learned to overcome a 
“Monday after” absenteeism syndrome; Dr. John 
Cottier can let you in on the secrets of archeology— 
like how he manages to work in an unbelievably 
crowded lab; and former students now social workers 
can pass along how they feel about the education the 
department provided. for them. Interested? Turn to 
page 16. 
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short in, many critical areas. 

The bill,Af passed by the Senate 
without’ change, would provide 
Auburn with $52.6 million for 
the’ main campus and $5.6 
million for Auburn University 
at Montgomery, an increase of 
$7.8 million for the main cam- 
pus and $806,000 for AUM. In- 
cluded is a $500,000 appropria- 
tion for a school of nursing on 
the main campus and a similar 
appropriation for a school of 


nursing at AUM. tne mouse bill 


also includes $500,000 for a 
Center for Vocational Teacher 
Education Training at Auburn. 


While noting that the Uni- 


versity is pleased with the 
provisions for the nursing 


“ mf n Proposed Education Budget— 


/ ~ ye Still Ranks 13th Out of 14 


Alumnews goes to press, the Alabama House of 
esentatives has passed an education appropriations bill 
Auburn with additional total funds but leaving it 


school and the vocational train- 
ing center, President Harry M. 
Philpott pointed out that 
although the funding would 
give the University “one of our 
largest dollar increases, it does 
not totally satisfy our needs, 
particularly in the area of 
operations and maintenance. 
The institution continues to be 
underfunded in general 
operating appropriations.” The 
operating and maintenance 
funds pay for additional faculty, 
equipment for ciassrooms and 
laboratories, and books for the 
library. 

The University is, therefore, 
asking the Senate to add an ad- 
ditional $1 million to the uni- 


AUBURN, ALABAMA | 


versity’s operating and 
maintenance funds as provided 
by the House bill. 

Currently Auburn ranks 13th 
out of 14 state universities and 
colleges in funds per weighted 
credit hour taught. Although 
funds provided by the House bill 
will increase the appropriation 
per credit hour taught, it will not 
change Auburn’s relative posi- 
tion of 13th. The House bill 
would provide Auburn with 
$36.01 per weighted credit hour 
taught, compared to $35.66 for 
UAB at the bottom and $56.69 
for Livingston State at the top. 

In a letter to Lt. Gov. Jere 
Reasley, Dr. Taylor Littleton, 
vice president for academic af- 
fairs, pointed out that Auburn is 
the “most comprehensive” 


(Continued on Page 2) 


SPRINGTIME—‘Tis the season of the blossoms and the patina bodies as sea Raietiei campus and students 
have celebrated the season change. However, photographer Jim Killian managed to concentrate on the 


blossoms—at least long enough for this photograph. 


—Photo by Jim Killian 
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HONORED—Among those honored at the recent ban- 
quet held by the Student Government Association were 
top photo, school of business: Dean George Horton; 
school president Billy Ainsworth of Birmingham; out- 
standing student Regina Sanders of Huntsville; and 
outstanding professor, Dr. Robert Rogell. Middle 
photo, School of Agriculture: Dean Dennis Rouse; Sara 
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Powe of Athens, outstanding student; Matt Hall of 
Midway, school president; and outstanding teacher, 
Dr. Morris White. Bottom, School of Education: from 
left, Dr. William Lauderdale, outstanding professor; 
Susan Carlyle of Columbus, Ga., school president; Mae 
McCaskey of Newton, Miss.., outstanding student; and 
Dean Jack Blackburn. 


After 28 Years— 


Dean Foy Retires 


Over 500 students, alumni and faculty honored Dr. James 
E. Foy of Auburn University at a surprise retirement ban- 
quet Friday night, March 31. The popular dean of students 


for 26 years retired after 28 
years on the Auburn faculty. 

Highlight of the evening was 
the unveiling of a plaque renam- 
ing the Auburn Student Union 
the James E. Foy Union. At the 
same time the university’s most 
frequent yeller of “War Eagle,” 
was given an orange and blue 
pick-up truck to commemorate 
his service to AU student bodies 
and administration. 

Dr. Harry M. Philpott was 
master of ceremonies for the 
toast and “roast” led off by 


Board of Trustee member and 
former football coach Ralph 
(“Shug”) Jordan. 

The affair, which had been 
top secret for weeks, was under 
the auspices of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, Mortar Board and 
Auburn Union personnel. 

Assisting with entertainment 
were the AU Singers, Auburn 


Knights, AU Band, and 
cheerleaders and the Uni- 
versity’s live mascot, War 
Eagle, IV. 


The Circle Top Magazine 


Sigma Delta Chi, the Society of Professional Journalists, 
has picked The Auburn Circle as the outstanding college stu- 
dent magazine for the Southeast. The award was based on 


the Spring, 1977, and the Fall, 
1977 issues. The Circle sow in 
its fifth year, is a general 
magazine, containing articles, 
essays, short stories, poetry, 
photography, and art work by 
Auburn students. 

The Spring, 1977 issue, edited 
by Martha Duggar ’77 with 
Cecelia Harden and Mark 
Winne as associate editors and 
Tomie Dugas as art director, 
contained interviews with Jack 
Anderson and Auburn Presi- 
dent Harry Philpott, features on 
Auburn’s Fisheries Department 
and the State Toxicology Lab, 
and fiction, essays, and poetry. 
Mark Winne’s interview with 
Anderson brought him a third 
place award in Sigma Delta 
Chi’s best non-fiction category. 
Editorial members for that issue 
include faculty, Robert 
Andelson of Philosophy, Jerry 
Roden, Jr., of English, Oxford 
Stroud of English, and 


Cnariotte Ward of physics; 


students, Martha Evans, Rena 
Williams, Sharon Stacey, and 
A. J. Wright. Kaye Lovvorn is 
faculty advisor and Ray Dugas 
is art advisor. 


The fall issue, edited by Mark 
Winne with Leslie Blackmon as 
assistant editor and Brice 
Dortch as art director, con- 
tained an interview with Scottie 
Fitzgerald Smith about her 
famous parents, talks with 
seven gubernatorial candidates, 
a humorous look at Auburn’s 
annual Homecoming Queen 
competition, as well as essays, 
poetry, and fiction. The current 
editorial board includes faculty 
members, Charlotte Ward, 
Mickey Logue, Jerry Roden, Jr., 
Madison Jones, and Robert V. 
Andelson; students, Wanda 
Kenton, James Locke, Mala 
Paulk, Sharon Stacey, and Dee 
Voyles. 


Critical Budget Needs Remain 


(Continued from Page 1) 


educational institution in the 
state, “embracing not only the 
customary undergraduate 
programs but a large number of 
complex programs of a 
professional nature which are, 
especially in the sciences, quite 
expensive to sustain at the high 
quality level for which Auburn 
is well known. We are constant- 
ly striving in terms of a steady 
enrollment growth, significant- 
ly larger than that of any other 
institution in the State, to secure 
and retain the very best faculty 
available. Recruiting and 
retaining faculty in such 
professional programs as 
Veterinary Medicine, Phar- 
macy, and Architecture, as well 
as securing the kind of food 
animal scientists and plant 
biologists central to the mission 
of our School of Agriculture, is a 
continual problem in meeting 
the salary competition on a 
national basis. And"... it is a fact 
that we still are attempting to 
instruct students at Auburn in 
some classes with microscopes 
purchased prior to World War II 
and in Chemistry laboratories 
with obsolete glassware and 
laboratory plumbing facilities 
dating back to the 1930’s.” 
According to J. Herbert 
White, director of University 


Relations and the University’s 
liaison with the Legislature, the 
additional $1 million which 
Auburn is requesting from the 
Senate would bring Auburn to 
approximately the average 
dollar support per weighted 
credit hour taught. 

The University is also re- 
questing $500,000 for state sup- 
port for energy research. Mr. 
White noted that Auburn 
already has some $3,000,000 in 
funds devoted to energy 
research but all of it is federal 
and private funds. “The ad- 
ditional money would be the 
state’s first support for energy 
research at Auburn and would 
be used as seed money to secure 
other grants and money for the 
campus and the state.” 

In addition the University is 
requesting $10.5 million from 
the state for campus building 
projects. The House has passed 
a bond issue for education 
which would give Auburn $8.7 
in construction funds. Auburn 
has requested $6 million for an 
engineering facility, $2.75 
million for a _ Vocational 
Teacher Training Building, and 
$1.75 million to move the bulk of 
the physical plant (Buildings 
and Grounds) to the edge of the 
campus. 
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CAMPUS ROUNDUP 


ACHE Approves Two 
Graduate Degrees 


The Alabama Commission on 
Higher Education has given Auburn 
the go ahead on two new graduate 
degree programs. The master of science 
in geology will be added to the 
programs in the Geology Department 
in the School of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Ph.D. will round out the programs 
in the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing. 


High School 
Mathematicians 
To Come to Campus 


For the third time Auburn will bring 42 
unusually mathematically talented 
high school juniors to campus for a six 
week introduction to college 
mathematics. Auburn’s Third Summer 
Mathematics Institute, sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation, will 
offer the students courses in modern 
algebra, graph theory, topology and 
real analysis. Dr. Jack Rogers, director 
of the institute, says the students, who 
in the past have come from seven 
states, will get an understanding of 
mathematical reasoning and a diversi- 
ty of mathematical ideas that few 
students get before late in their college 
careers. 


Faculty Honors 


Dr. Charles Schroeder, director of 
Magnolia Dormitories at Auburn, has 
received the Burns-Crooston Research 
Award during the meeting of the 
American Personnel Association. He 
has been at Auburn since 1973 and is 
the author of several articles published 
in professional journals. ....Dr. Bert E. 
Bradley, head of the Department of 
Speech Communication, has been in- 
stalled as the president of the Southern 
Speech Communication Association. 
At the same meeting four Auburn facul- 
ty members, Dr. Larry Barker, Dr. Brad 
Lashbrook, Dr. Martha Soloman, and 
Dr. Douglas Freeman—and one 
graduate student, Beverly Smyly— 
presented papers.... 

Dr. Ralph A. Henderson, Jr., of the 
Department of Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine has been certified a 
Diplomate of the American College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Only 130 
veterinarians have reached that dis- 
tinction including four others from the 
Auburn faculty: Dean J.T. Vaughan, 
Dr. B.F. Hoerlein, Dr. G.H. Hankes, 
and Dr. Robert D. Horne. 


Low- Down on 
Politics 


The state’s elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers will havea chance 
to get the real low-down on politics this 
summer when Auburn hosts a 1978 
Taft Seminar for Teachers. Sponsored 
by the Political Science Department, 
the seminar is expected to improve the 
teaching methods of the teachers of 
government and politics courses and to 
increase their understanding of 
American government, politics, and 
the two-party system. It will be 
Auburn’s first time to host the Taft 
Seminar, a program of the Robert A. 
Taft Institute of Government. 


AU Energy Use 
Cut 38 Per Cent 


The halls were almost dark, some of- 
fices dimly lit, the tennis courts were 
black and so was the swimming pool, 
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even some lights in the library, 
classrooms, and labs were cut out, but 
Auburn brought about a significant 
reduction in campus power usage dur- 
ing the last two weeks of winter 
quarter. A power crunch due to the 
miners’ strike led to the attempt to 
reduce power use on campus by 20 per- 
cent and instead achieved a 38 percent 
reduction. 

During the week between quarters 
when students were absent from cam- 
pus a further 12 percent reduction oc- 
curred 


However, now that the strike is over 
and the crisis averted doesn’t mean 
that the power usage is going back to 
its pre-cutback of 140,000 kilowatt- 
hours a day. Instead the President’s Of- 
fice has announced that the energy 
conservation measures will continue 
indefinitely except in a few areas. Ten- 
nis and handball court lights are back 
on as are the lights at the swimming 
pool, and in some academic areas 
lighting has been restored where the 
cutbacks are affecting use of 
classrooms and laboratories. At the 
same time the University will attempt 
to stabilize energy usage at 35-40 per- 
cent belowthat prior to the restrictions. 


Professor Cope 
In Philippines 


Dr. Tom Cope, agronomy and soils 
researcher with the Auburn Experi- 
ment Station, began a year’s leave on 
March 31 to do research at the Interna- 
tion Rice Research Institute (IRRI) at 
Los Banos, Philippines. While in the 
Philippines, Dr. Cope will work with 
the coordination of the International 
Network on Fertilizer Efficiency 
Research. In the process, he will work 
with scientists who are experimenting 
with different sources and placement of 
nitrogen and phosphorus for rice 
production. Thus, the work will be 
closely related to his work at Auburn 
where he has directed the operation of 
the Soil Testing Lab for 12 years. 


Building Science 
Gets Grant 


The Department of Building Science 
has received a $15,000 grant to be used 
over a three-year period for the im- 
provement and maintenance of the 
department. Auburn received the 
William A. Klinger Award, which will 
provide the grant, as the result of a 
proposal made by Roger W. Liska, 
assistant professor. 

During the first year, beginning in 
April 1979, the department will 
purchase an in-house mini-computer. 
Time lapse photography equipment 
will be brought the second year and in- 
structional equipment such as audio- 
video system, an auxiliary computer, or 
surveying equipment will come the 
third year. 

Dr. Paul Brandt, department head, 
pointed out that the money will be used 
to benefit students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators. In addition to the equip- 
ment, funds will allocated for student 
officers and faculty to attend national 
seminars “to stay abreast of new 
developments in subject matter” all 
three years. } 

“According to a study by Stanford 
Research Institute in the early 70s, 
Auburn had one of the top four 
programs in construction education,” 
said Dr. Brandt. “Since that time many 
advances have been made in the field of 
construction. It is mandatory that 
educational institutions such as ours 


keep abreast of these advances and 


train students to apply the new con- 
cepts to the everyday world of construc- 
tion.” 
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AT BANQUET~—Shown at the SGA’s banquet honoring outstanding students and faculty 
are top photo, School of: Engineering, Earl (Bud) Rogers of Opp, outstanding student and 
school president; Edna Wasson of Huntsville, outstanding student in the Arts & 
Science/ Engineering program, and Prof. Ed Jones who made the presentation for Dean 
Vincent Haneman. Middle photo, School of Architecture and Fine Arts, Donn Whitacre of. 
Huntsville, outstanding student; Gaines Blackwell, professor of design, outstanding faculty 
member; and Jim Bradberry, school president. Bottom, School of Pharmacy, (from left) 
Dean Ben F. Cooper; Dr. Charles Born, outstanding faculty member; Jerry Bush of Opelika, 
outstanding student; and school president, David Williams of Wedowee. 
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Here and There— 
It’s Time to Show Our Colors 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. ’46 


Generally, American taxpayers continue to 
pay more and more for less and less real educa- 
tion. Consequently, for several years in this 
column, we have avoided 
specific discussion of 
educational appropriations. 
And, I break that silence now 
not because of any dramatic 
reversal in education generally 
but because of a particular ine- 
quity affecting Auburn Uni- 
versity—one of those in- 
stitutions still offering tax- 
payers a reasonable yield on in- 


Roden 


flated dollars. 

For four consecutive issues, Kaye Lovvorn and 
her staff have pointed out in a variety of stories 
and comments the deprivations Auburn students 
bear because of this inequity: Auburn ranks 
thirteenth out of fourteen state colleges and uni- 
versities in appropriations per weighted credit 
hour taught. Ironically, the only institution 
below Auburn on this scale is the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham. 


Frankly, I cannot understand why both 
Auburn and Alabama alumni are not up in arms 
about this situation unless it is because they do 
not understand the concept of weighted credit 
hours. Yet the concept is simple enough, I think. 
For example, anyone who stops to consider 
knows that it costs considerably more to teach an 
advanced course in computer science than to 
teach a survey course in freshman history. 

The weighted credit hours taught by an institu- 
tion represent the total hours taught adjusted to 
equalize the cost for each hour taught. Therefore, 
universities like Auburn and UAB with heavy 
portions of credit hours in advanced science and 
technology come up with high numbers because 
it is their responsibility to provide training forso 
many of the specialized scientists and 
technicians that modern society demands. 


The fact that Auburn and UABrank at the bot- 
tom in appropriations per weighted credit hour 
suggests one of two things: (1) The Alabama 
- Legislature has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand the validity and significance of weighted 
credit hours. (2) Or, the Alabama Legislature 
does not care two whoops in purgatory about 
whether we have well-trained doctors, veteri- 
narians, physicists, pharmacists, engineers, 
biologists, chemists, architects, etc. 


Even though Alabama legislators—with a few 
notable exceptions—do not rank very high in my 
personal esteem, I cannot believe that they are 
stupid enough to ignore the necessity for the 
highly-trained scientists and technicians which 
- Auburn and UAB produce. Therefore, I have to 
conclude that they simply need some intensified 
instruction in the facts of financial life at in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


The thirty-nine thousand one-hundred and 
twenty-three Auburn alumni living in Alabama 
should provide an adequate faculty for educating 
the legislature—if any significant proportion of 
our alumni chooses to showits colors in true War 
Eagle fashion. Furthermore, in this instance 
Auburn and Alabama alumni can and should 
join forces to a mutual advantage and for the 
benefit of the entire state. 

Before I close, two cautionary suggestions are 
in order: First, before this issue of The Alumnews 
reaches you, the Alabama Legislature probably 
will have passed a record high state educational 
budget. As I write, the House of Representatives 


already has passed a $1.174 billion general: 


education budget which provides a helpful $7.8 
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million increase in Auburn’s state ap 
propriations. 


However, let us not be deceived: under the 
budget passed by the House, that inequity of 
which I speak will remain. Under it, Auburn will 
receive $36.01 per weighted credit hour, UAB 
$35.66 per weighted credit hour, and Livingston 
State University—at the top—$56.69 per 
weighted credit hour. In relative terms, UAB 
remains at the bottom with Auburn only slightly 
above it. And, a possible adjustment in the 
Senate is not likely to eliminate the disparity in 
funding which concerns us. 


Second, even though advanced courses in 
science and technology are primary sources of a 
high number of weighted credit hours, scientific 
and engineering curricula are not the only ones to 
suffer from the inequitable funding which 
results. Since Auburn has to take the budget it 
receives and distribute it as effectively as possi- 
ble, all curricula incur deprivation. 


In conclusion, let us note that the problem un- 


_ der discussion has been developing for some time, 


in all likelihood cannot or will not be solved this 
year, and therefore—like our problems in 
athletics—requires long-term attention. But un- 
like the athletic situation, we are talking here 
about a matter that will not only prevent Auburn 
from attaining its goals of general excellence but 
will also affect the entire state adversely—if the 
inequity is not eliminated as soon as possible. 


Behind the Headlines— 


Favorite Teachers 
By Kaye Lovvorn 


In this issue, we have at least two people talk- 
ing about the importance of good teachers and 


their effects on students. Dr. Howard Carr ’36, 


who will be retiring from the headship of the 
Physics Department this fall, reminisces about 
the influence on his life of his teachers at Auburn 
40 years ago, particularly Dr. Fred Allison of 
physics and Prof. Turner Ivey ’28 of history. 


In another story, Auburn journalism senior 
Penny Pool writes about her favorite teacher, Ox- 
ford Stroud ’49 of English. Next month we'll be 
continuing our faculty profiles with an article by 
Karen Remppel, also a journalism major, who 
like Penny has joined the Alumnews staff for an 
internship. 


In the meantime, however, we’d like to hear 
from our readers about your own favorite Auburn 
teachers and how they may have influenced your 
lives. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Fireplace Fine Points 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from Opelika-Auburn News) 


Fellow Guthrie came up to mein the Post Office 
the other morning and asked me if I knew 
anything about splitting stovewood. 

Did I know anything about splitting 
stovewood? Ha! Is the Pope a Catholic? Etc. 

Then we got into a discussion about the accep- 
table methods for this endeavor. We generally 
agreed that the best system was to bury one blade 
of a double-bitted axe into a chopping block, 
thereby leaving the other blade sticking straight 
up, ready to rend the already halved or quartered 
blocks of pine asunder when brought down upon 
it with sufficient force. — 

I could tell he had been there. One thing led to 
another and we rambled on for some time about 
sawing and hauling and splitting and stacking 
and bringing in fire wood and sto’wood, and 
about what a large percentage of the total time 
available used to be devoted to those and similar 
tasks. 

And, maybe that same day, I was by the feed 
store, and they had these tiny little bundles of 
rich-lightered pine in there for sale at something 
like 35 cents per bundle. Law me! I thought to 
myself, this city living is one revelation after 
another. Who would ever have thought that you 
would or could buy kindling wood by the little 
bundle at a store; and who would have ever 
questioned a man’s knowledge about such a rou- 
tine and elemental chore as the splitting of 
stovewood. 

It’s a tad amusing to see these neo-primuitive 
types with their fireplaces and stuff. Even the Ex- 
tension Service puts out elaborate treatises about 
which kind of wood produces the most British 
Thermal Units of heat, and about how to build 
fires and that kind of thing. I had been under the 
apparently false impression that people just 
knew that kind of thing from earliest memory, 
like learning to walk or saying “da-da.”’ 


We have indeed come upon hard times when 
the populace has to go to the Extension office to 
learn that hickory and oak are good fireplace 
woods. 

But, I suppose these young squirts are to be 
pitied rather than censured. After all, they 
haven’t had all the disadvantages we were bless- 
ed with. 

A good rich pine stump was always something 
to be sought after and treasured when found. But 
there were plenty around, so we didn’t have to be 
too sparing with the kindling. It is with a good 
deal of awe that I can look back and see how we 
would rather casually heave maybe $400 (at the 
going retail price) worth of good rich starting 
material into the wagon and then dump it off out 
by the woodpile. 

A lady up the street who has a new fireplace 
(without the background for the successful handl- 
ing of it, one of the nouveau rich-lighter set) tolda 
rather gripping and exciting tale of trying to geta 
fire started in her new toy, and of the tears of 
frustrations when her efforts went up in smoke — 
and nothing else. | 

I could sympathize. I recollect how it used to be 
about building fires. When I was 12, Daddy was 
called up to help Uncle Sam quell some inter- 
national disturbance, I think it was the Spanish- 
American War or some such altercation — they 
all tend to run together. Anyway, as the now 
man-of-the-house, it became my responsibility to 
keep the home fires burning, as it were, or at least 
to get them burning. 

It is not a pleasant memory. I can feel me now, 


- erouched down on that cold hearth before 


‘daylight, tryirig to coax some fire from my little 
batch of kindling and make it grow into a room- 
filling heat producer. The rich kindling would 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Guest Column— 


The Deterioration of Basic Skills & Its Effects 


By David Bradford ’73 | 
(Reprinted from The Jackson County Advertiser) — 


EDITOR‘S NOTE: David Bradford, teacher and journalist, 
wrote this column originally for the Jackson County Adver- 
tiser. 


It is alarming that a substantial portion of 
educators, both in the fields of science and the 
humanities, are convinced that the American 
secondary educational system is faltering. Both 
college and secondary teachers agree that an in- 


Fireplace Art 
(Continued from Page 4) | 


burn, no question, with that beautiful, fragrant 
smell. It was the other wood that would 
sometimes be hard to catch, especially if, as 
usual, I had neglected to get some nice dry pieces 
to spread the good work of the kindling. 

It’s a sad thing to walk away from a fire you 
think you have started quite well, only to come 
back to the scene a half hour later after doing 
various other chores to find that nothing except 
the kindling burned, and that the only heatin the 
room is the little amount in the slight pile of ashes 
under the main body of firewood. 

I notice that the experts on Ag Hill who write 
learnedly about such things say that nicely dried 
wood is better for the fireplace, and no doubt this 
is true. But you miss out on a lot of good sizzling 

_and popping that way. I mean, a fire made from 
just cured hickory or oak is so predictable. It adds 
a lot to throw on a nice green backstick. And if it 
happens to be wet — or maybe even have some 
snow on it! — when you dump it on the already 
roaring fire, oh! you get some even more in- 
teresting sounds, all sorts of sputtering and sing- 
ing and frying. It is a good thing to see and hear, 
and to smell. 

If it is true that what used to be considered lux- 
uries (like air conditioning and indoor plumbing, 
for example) can come to be necessities, the 
reverse is also apparently true. 

Back when we had no choice, when we had to 
spend many, many back-breaking hours each 
year accumulating enough fuel wood to heat and 
cook with, not even to mention the tedious 
business of starting fires, cleaning out ashes, 
sweeping up bark and trash from the wood, etc, a 
central heating system, heck, even a space 
heater, would have seemed, if we had dared 
dream about such a thing, like Fantasyland all 

_ year around. ar 

Now, people go to considerable lengths and ex- 
pense to get to act deprived (and this in spite of 
the fact that the experts say that fireplaces in cen- 
trally heated homes actually lose about as much 
heat as they create), and for the admittedly 
delicious sensation imparted by the backing up to 

a good fire on a cold, cold winter night. 

Who knows. Maybe outhouses will be the next 

“in” thing. I’m an expert on those, too. 
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creasing number of students are emerging from 
12 years of grade school without knowledge of the 
basic skills (the teaching of which the American 
education system, since its inception, has seen as 
its major educational responsibility). 


The very need for a state competency testing 


program (which examines a student’s ability to 
read the label of:a prescription drug bottle, to fill 
out an employment application, and to balancea 
checkbook) can be viewed as shocking diagnostic 
testing for a disease that the public is largely un- 
aware has become epidemic. 


To the public, astounded that remedial therapy 
is needed at all, the symptoms of that disease 
suggest a deceptively simple diagnosis: The 
teacher is employed to educate and evaluate the 
student. The teacher is then responsible for 
employing his or her discretion in judging the 
student’s performance, and a passing grade is the 
stamp of approval of a student’s mastery of skills. 


By the terms of that argument, the supposed | 


failure of the system lies solely with the in- 
dividual teacher. 


But that approach, however concise, lulls us 
into an oversimplified view of a possible solution. 


Understanding the symptoms is much simpler: 
An increasingly large percentage of high school 
graduates, even those in college preparation 
programs, are incapable of ordering thoughts 
within a structure as simple as the basic English 
sentence, much less capable of sustaining a 


Editor’s Column— 


Thrill of Learning 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


If we have a prejudice around The Alumnews 
office—and we have several— it’s in favor of 
education: the genuine process of learning, 
mystical or comprehensible, whichever you may 
regard it. However, we are becoming more and 
more convinced that less and less educating is go- 
ing on. 


This state is not only appalling, it’s amazing. 
Most people like to learn, especially children. 
What happens between that excitement of lear- 
ning as a small child and the deadly dullness of 
high school and college? 


For those of us for whom learning is important, 
the excitement of learning, of a fresh start on 
something new—a new course, a new book, a new 
song—is second only to falling in love. Actually, 
it is a kind of falling in love, in love with the sub- 
ject and with making discoveries. 


Yet millions of children, teenagers, and college 
students are missing all that. And because they 
are missing the excitement of learning, they are 
missing a large part of life. 


In our guest column this month, David Brad- 
ford ’73 covers the waterfront of the whole dismal 
situation. No one faction is to blame, obviously, 
but all—elementary, secondary, and college—are 
adept at passing the buck. © 


And they.are likely to stay that way, and, toa 
certain extent rightly so, for their actions reflect 
the general attitudes of a society in which learn- 
ing and teachers are not valued—only degrees 
and professional educators. 


—Photo by AU Photographic Services 


coherent argument within the standard three- 
page essay. | 
This breakdown of verbal skills is mirrored in 
the restructuring of college English programs . 
across the nation. Even in states generally con- — 
sidered to offer the best in public education, such — 
as New York and California, state universities 
now find approximately a third of their freshmen 


entrants in need of basic remedial English com- 


position courses. 

Practically all Alabama universities and — 
colleges have now formed and staffed remedial 
composition programs which are designed to 
prepare the student for the basic freshman 
English sequence. 

Such programs are generally gorged with. 
students who must be taught how a sentence is 
constructed and how it is punctuated, and such 
programs are catering to a group ofstudents who © 
are supposed to be a portion of the most capable of 
high school students. 

The teachers are themselves remarkably short- © 
sighted in placing the blame. College instructors 
blame the high schools, which blame the elemen- 
tary schools, which blame overcrowding and 
complicated discipline procedures. 

To fully understand the complications, one 
must realize that a public school teacher, faced 
with an unmotivated or incapable student, faces 
two alternatives in the overcrowded school 


- system: either pass the student to the next grade ~ 


level despite his incompetency or fail the student 
and face the identical dilemma the following — 
year. | 

Dr. Thurston T. Nelson says that recent 
educational studies show that “holding a student 
back” is a very ineffective measure in improving 
that student’s performance. 

Aside from the statistics of retaining a student, 
a second troublesome argument in public educa- 
tion is that continued student failure causes 
“bottlenecking,” the overloading of certain 
grades which must make space for an increasing 


load from the lower grades. The very limited 


space in our schools makes such grade 
overcrowding a very real problem. — 

But even more alarming to many educatorsis_ . 
that the problem of the functionally illiterate © 
graduate is now extending to our higher 
educational systems. 3 

In a culture which places so much stress on 
education degrees, in which the bachelor’s degree 
is now as important as the high school diploma 


once was, the problem is compounded well past _ 


the realm of secondary public education. 
Hardly an English department chairman at 
any university is without stories of industrial ex- 
ecutives calling him to ask “what happened?” | 
Those executives are complaining that resume 
and cover letters from college educated 


applicants are illiterate and even laughable — 


enough to be placed on industry bulletin boards. 
While it is true that the college instructor can- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Basic Skills Deteriorating— 


Change Direction or Cheapen College Degree 


not be held responsible for his students’ retention 
or lack of retention of materials, the fact that the 
business community (never the bastion of 
_ English language purity) is noticing the 
deterioration of writing skills suggests that 
colleges are to blame in perpetuating, not 
ameliorating, the problem. 

The college perpetuates the problem because it 
is often faced with. financial collapse. With 
nationally declining enrollments, many in- 
_ stitutions are folding, economically incapable of 
continuing in the competitive field of education. 

In an effort to assure solvency, the colleges are 
increasingly moving away from liberal arts 
backgrounds and toward more attractive 
curricula and courses. 

Increasingly, the colleges offer “glitter 
courses” and ignore basics in the classics and in 
composition. We are, as a result, becoming 
educational apologists from the secondary school 
level through the undergraduate college level. 

It becomes increasingly difficult for any 
teacher, whether at the high school or college 
level, to stand against the mainstream of 
American education and demand that his 
students gain an awareness of the need for 


By Pat Keller ’69 


(Continued from Page 5) 


written communication in our television culture 
or that the student gain an awareness of his 
literary and cultural background. 

The teacher who takes such a dangerous stance 
faces criticism and even hostility from a class 
that has been able to avoid such “irrelevant” 
courses. 

The teacher who tries to dam the stream for a 
brief moment finds himself faced with ac- 
cusations from students to the effect “I did well 
before I got into your class.” 

A system of the survival of the cakes is now 
emerging, and the products ofthat structure area 
reflection of it. 

The government, through veteran’s benefits 
and other similar programs, is making college 
economically attractive to the person who is un- 
motivated to learn, and college administrations 
make his education as painless as possible—even 
to allowing the student to miss up to half of his 
quarter’s classes. A college’s well-being often 
depends to a great extent upon those federally 
sponsored students. | 

As a teacher myself, I now stand in awe of 
teachers, particularly in high school, who rarely 
concern themselves with the student’s desires, 


but instead with their educational needs as the 
teacher perceived them. 

I best remember Mrs. Newman Davis, whoasa 
high school senior English teacher required that 
her students memorize a portion of Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales.” An incredible majority of 
her students whom I’ve had contact with in 
English classes still remember at least a portion 
of that prologue. 

It is not the act of hpmarsuton that is impor- 
tant; what is significant is those students gained 
a clearer understanding of the background of the 
language which will (although unconsciously) 
contribute to an understanding of our present 
means of verbal communication. 

A reversal of the present “please the student” 
trend amounts to a very difficult task for the 
college teacher, and an almost impossible one for 
the high school teacher who is faced with a mass 
of diverse students. 

Perhaps we must begin with public education 
in which we redefine our educational goals, par- 
ticularly at the college level. If that project fails, 
then we have no choice but to redefine our 
educational ends, and the result will be a con- 
siderable cheapening of the college degree. 


Only Yesterday 


Sixty Years Ago: Prof. M. Thomas Fullan ’97 had recent- 
ly had two articles published in the Monthly Register of the 
Society of Practical Astronomy, “Notes on the Newtonian 


and Reflecting Telescope” and 
“An Easily Constructed Moun- 
ting for a Newtonian Reflecting 
Telescope.’’ Dr. John A. 
Brasher, one of the best known 
astronomers in America, said of 
Prof. Fullan’s “Notes” article, “I 
enjoyed reading the article by 
Dr. Fullan in the last Monthly 
Register. It is the best I have 
ever seen on the general history 
of the telescope.” 

News from the war included a 
letter from J. B. Lovelace, who 
wrote Prof. Bragg: “Well, I am 
passing through the gay city on 
my way back to the American 
Anti- Aircraft school for assign- 
ment after a visit to the British 
front where I learned much, not 
the least of which is that it is not 
fun to be near the front line. You 
wear a tin hat (helmet) until 
your head aches and you have a 
couple of gas masks on your 
shoulder ready to put on while 
you hold your breath. During 
the day, but especially at night, 
you hear shells passing over 
your head with a fierce “whis- 
tle,” but it has a beautiful tone, 
for when you hear that you 
know it has given you the go-by. 
At first I used to sit and hear one 
go by, then time the number of 
- seconds which elapsed from 
that time until you heard the ex- 
plosion, and as the bullet was 
traveling just a little faster than 
sound (1100 f.s.) you could 
divide the number of seconds by 
2 and multiply by 1100 and get 
the number of feet away which 
the shell burst, but they got to 
hitting too close for that. Only 
once were they hitting close 
enough to really annoy you, and 
that time the splinters (part of 
the shell) were flying all over the 
tin roof of your billet. It was 
quite an experience, but I am 
glad to be back where you don’t 
hear the shells.” 

C.A. “Red” Jones, Jr., wrote 
from France: ‘Yesterday I was 
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walking along one hill when the 
‘Boche’ started shelling a 
battery on a hill about 300 yards 
away with shrapnel, which 
burst usually about 30 feet high, 

leaving a cloud of smoke. There 
were some old Frenchmen work- 

ing in a field within 100 yards of 
where the shells were bursting, 
and it was amazing to see how 
calm they were. They didn’t stop 
working, but would glance up 
now and then at the little clouds 
of smoke just as if they were 
watching fireworks. 

“Tell the fellows that are com- 
ing over to practice carrying a 
heavy weight on their heads; 
these tin helmets won’t cause so 
much discomfort. They feel like 
a ton of lead after several hours. 

“The mail man hasn’t found 


us as yet, and I haven’t had a © 


letter in nearly three weeks. The 
last one I received .. . I enjoyed 
very much. 

“IT have enjoyed the last three 
weeks more than any three 
weeks I have spent anywhere 
and they have passed like a 
dream. We have some hot 
arguments every now and then 
about what day of the week and 
month it is. Since Sundays are 
like all other days, it’s hard to 
keep track of time. 

“Hope everybody is well, Iam 
and feeling fine. Love to all.” 


“Chas.” 


Alumnalities: B. Weil 10 was 
city salesman for the Auto and 
Electric ‘Supply Co. of Bir- 
mingham.... E.C. (Slim) Thomas 


12 had returned to Auburn after 


working in Cuba as a sugar 
chemist during the sugar 
season.... C.A. Basore ’14 was a 
research chemist with the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.... George Bowling °17 was 
connected with a drugstore in 
LaFayette.... 

Fifty Years Ago: The 


“young married man, in his 
third year at Auburn,” who 
played center for the 1928 
basketball team, whom we men- 
tioned last issue has been iden- 
tified as Frank DuBose. His 
wife, Caroline Drake DuBose 
28, who identified Mr. Du Bose 
for us, added that he was not 
only the Tiger center, but also 
was named All-Southern Center 
in 1928. Mrs. DuBose closed her 
letter with a rousing “War 
Eagle!” 

The Glee Club toured the 
northern sector of the state, said 
the Alumnus, giving concerts at 
Anniston, Talladega, Mont- 
evallo, and Montgomery. The 
chorus was made up of twenty- 
nine musicians. In addition to 
the chorus, Max Jones’ 


Orchestra and the Mandolin 
Club had parts on the program. 

Jim Naftel ’26 and Pete McIn- 
tyre ’26 wrote Mr. W.A. Young 
that they had tuned in to the se- 
cond anniversary of WAPI, the 
Auburn radio station, while 
they were ‘‘lost in the 
Everglades.” “Last nite I had 
the thrill of my life,” wrote Jim, 
“when I heard you in your se- 
cond birthday anniversary 
program. You probably knew 
that Pete McIntyre ’26 and I are 
on an island in the heart of the 
Everglades, eight miles from the 
nearest road, so you can im- 
agine our greatest pleasure in 
hearing you. 

“We picked you up while call- 
ing the Auburn-Florida basket- 
ball game, and I got it so plain 


and clear that in my excitement 
I thought I would fall out of the 
balcony of the Gym, and more 
than once I detected the odor of 
the sweat shirts of the players. 
Later the sacred tune of Old 
Glory made my heart stand still. 
I heard you use the good name of 
Florida in vain—and the very 
pleasing “Auburn 38, Florida 
29 >> 


“T often think of the best of 
days when you and I were blow- 
ing in the famous Auburn band, 
and live them over again.” 

Forty Years Ago: Howard 
Hill ’22, who had been nicknam- 
ed “Sissy” and “Cupid” as a 
boy, had taken the bow and 
arrows that had earned him 


(Continued on Page 7) 


MELODIOUS SUNDAYS—The 1906 Auburn band entertains a bevy of ladies on the steps of Langdon Hall. 
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Only Yesterday 
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those names right on to 
Holly wood, where he was handl- 
ing all the archery chores in 
Warner Bros.’s “Robin Hood,” 
starring Basil Rathbone. Mr. 
Hill was also assistant 
technical director for the $3,- 
000,000 movie. Interviewed dur- 
ing the Tournament of Roses 
Parade by Pat Moulton ’26 ofthe 
Mobile Press-Register, the 
former Auburn student explain- 
ed why he never let the Auburn 
student body know his prowess 
with the bow: “Well, they used to 
kid me so much about it I hid 
whatever talents I had from the 
other boys. I would go out into 
the woods alone and practice, 
hiding my bow in my R.O.T.C. 
uniform.” The Guntersville 
native showed Moulton and 
members of the Alabama foot- 


ball team how to shoot blunt — 


darts through three-inch oak 
planks at a distance of 50 yds. 
His bow had a “pull” of 180 
pounds. 

Joel Eaves ’36, former aill- 
Southeastern end for the Tigers, 
had married Miss Pearl 
Rudolph ’36 and was living in 
Sewanee, Tenn., where he was 
assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of the South. 

Featured in the Alumnus was 
D.C. Haden ’90, who fondly told 
of a professor who “eased up a 
bit” on him on his final ex- 
amination when he came to 
class “all bandaged up” after a 
boarding house mishap. The 
previous day Mr. Haden had 
collided with a door while being 
chased by fellow South Caroli- 
nian Bill Schuler. Years later 
another collision—this time 
between Mr. Haden’s motorcy- 
cle and a dog—caused the 
Auburn grad to suffer his only 
accident in 32 years of service as 
a rural route letter carrier. The 
second accident was the more 
serious—Mr. Haden was in bed 
recuperating for six long weeks. 

Thirty Years Ago: The 
Alumnews noted: “Beautiful, 
titian-haired Evelyn Kidd of 
Auburn flew to Hollywood on 
April 3rd as Dr. Pepper’s ‘Calen- 
dar Girl,’ representing the 
South. She is one of four girls 
from the nation to receive this 
honor, the other three being 
from the East, North, and 
West.” 

B.T. Simms 711, alumnus of 
the month, was director of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Known for his sense of humor, 


Dr. Simms joked when inter- 
viewed by the Alumnews: “I 
can’t find very much of interest 
to the general public in my past 
history. The sheriff has never 
caught me robbing a bank or 
stealing horses; Inever won any 
prizes in baby shows; and my 
picture has never been in the 
Sunday papers as the hero who 
rescued the women and children 
from the burning building.” 
What he did do, however, was 
teach at North Carolina State 


College after his graduation 


from Auburn, but only for three 
years, until he moved on to 
Oregon State as the head and 
only staff member of the newly 
created Department of 
Veterinary Medicine. His 
research became famous, es- 
pecially his work with salmon 
poisoning and foot-and-mouth 
disease. Also, he showed the 
first motion picture of 
microscopic-sized animal 
parasites. He had four children, 
Mimi Simms 746, a former 
Alumnews editor now working 
in Washington, D.C.; Bennett 
Thomas Simms, Jr., 51, D.V.M.; 
Jack Simms ’49, now head of 
Auburn’s Journalism Depart- 
ment; and Marjorie Simms, who 
at the time the article was 
written was a freshman in 
chemistry at Purdue. 

Auburn’s_ Research Inter- 
pretation Council was enabling 
many Alabamians to get the 
most out of what they read. 
Among the health publications 
edited by the RIC were 
publications relating to 
children’s teeth, prenatal care, 
tuberculosis, and hookworm. 

Twenty Years Ago: Yong 
Shik Hong ’57 of Urbana, IIl., 
was receiving his Alumnews 
from Korea, where his family 
was reading it before mailing it 
on to him. He was sure that his 
family was enjoying the paper, 
he said, but asked for an address 
change because by the time the 
Alumnews reached him, “all the 
news appearing in it has become 
history.” 

There was no room in the 
dorms for women applicants 
after January 25, the earliest 
saturation point to date for the 
1,350 places available for 
women students. The 
Alumnews suggested that lack 
of women’s housing might be 
due to those who believed that 


SIXTH ANNUAL TRACK MEET—Auburn’s track team poses at the Sixth Annual Track Meet, held May 1, 
1901. This photograph comes from the Holland M. Smith Collection in the Auburn University Archives. H.M. 
Smith, the young man with his hands around his knees, came in second in the 100 yard dash that day. He later 
went on to become famous as Gen. H.M. cates Mad) Smith, the father of amphibious warfare. 


‘‘a college education for a 
woman is generally a waste of 
time and money anda rather ex- 
pensive way for a girl to get 
married.” The article continued 
with a defense of a college 
education for women: “During 
the most formative years of 
childhood, children are almost 
continually under the maternal 
influence. Tastes in literature, 
music, and art may well be form- 
ed during this time; background 
for future development in 
language, mathematics, and 


history may be gained. The ex- | 


pense of educating many 
mothers may be repaid to socie- 
ty by the proper maternal orien- 
tation of one gifted child—tosay 
nothing of the general benefit to 


‘average children. ' 


“‘Furthermore,, the article 
continued, “a husband gains in- 
estimable benefit from the 
possession of a spouse who isan 
intellectual force as well as a 
housekeeper and a body (This is 
not to suggest that without a 
college education a woman is 
not an intellectual force or that 
with a B.S., a giddy dame will 
suddenly become a calm and 
thoughtful person. However, the 


GRAND MARCH—Couples parade at a formal dance held in Alumni Gym in the summer of 1938. Archives 
Collection photograph. 
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intelligent woman well 
educated will be more likely to 
continue the development of her 
intellectual powers, and 
perhaps the giddy girl will 
become a less dizzy dame under 
the beneficent disciplines of 
study than she would have been 
other wise).” 

Five football coaches back 
froma Michigan State coaching 
clinic were Shot Senn, Hal Herr- 
ing, Gene Lorendo, Vince 
Dooley, and Buck Bradberry. 

Alumnalities: Thomas Lewis 


Griffith ’58, his wife Moraine, 
and children David and Debra 
were living near Piedmont, | 
where Thomas was managing — 
the John B. LeGarde farm.... 
Phyllis Rackin 57 was working — 
toward a doctorate in English at © 
the University of Illinois... 

David E. Wingard ’55 was with 


IBM in Birmingham.... John D. _ 
Steele 58 was a railroad traffic 


agent in St. Louis.... Davie 


Lacey 43 was with the Con- oe 


tinental Gin Co. in Bir- i 


mingham. 


RTT RRS 


Dear Kaye, 

.... have just finished reading 
the Auburn Alumnews and read 
where only active alumni 
members would continue receiv- 
ing. the Alumnews, so please 
find a check for $10.00 that I 
hope you will forward to 
whomever should get it. I have 
received the Alumnews for most 
issues since I graduated in 
(ouch) 1957 and I guess it’s 
about time I started paying a lit- 
tle back for the news about the 
place I love the most. 

I want to commend you and 
your staff for what I think is the 
best writing in your articles and 
stories. My three children, who 
also love Auburn, read the 
Alumnews too. The youngest, 8, 
looks at the pictures. I could not 
stand not reading the 
Alumnews. It’s a bargain at 
twice the price. 

I especially read with interest 
the football forum since I had 
not even heard the rumors they 
were talking about. However, I 
have been concerned about the 
football team and what I read 
has eased my mind. I love to win 
and I might get discouraged if 
we continue to lose, but it will 
not lessen my loyalty. In fact, I 
cannot sing the national 
anthem without yelling “War 
Eagle” afterwards. 


Sincerely, 
Marvin Tatum 
Class of 1957 and 1964 


Kaye Lovvorn, Editor 
The Auburn Alumnews 


Dear Kaye: 


In response to David Housel’s 
column in the March edition of — 


the Alumnews, I would like to 


express my personal thoughts 
regarding his comments. 


The Auburn Spirit is as strong 
today as it ever has_ been, 
Auburn fans have been disap- 
pointed, disillusioned and 
frustrated not because of losing 
football games, and not because 
“we have tasted success and it — 
has spoiled us.’’ While it is cer- 


tainly true that attendance at. ) 


home games decreased last — 
year, I don’t feel that this shows 
“we don’t really support our 
team, win, lose or draw.” I sub- 
mit that this apparent lack of 


support goes much deeper, and 


clearly indicates a widespread 


lack of support or enthusiasm — 


for the administration in 


general and Dr. Philpott in par- — 


ticular. 


Mr. Housel gives a plaudit to Dr. ae 


Philpott because “he fielded 
some tough questions” and “he 
didn’t have to do it”. Why didn’t 


he have to do it? He’s the man ae 


who has been calling the shots 
in the Athletic Department 


since early 1972. It was obvious | s + 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Dr. Howard Carr ’36— Physics Traditions at Auburn— 


The Difference 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


For -some faculty members, research and 
publishing is far more important than teaching. 
That reversal of priorities has never troubled Dr. 
Howard Carr ’36 who will be retiring this fall as 
head of Auburn’s Physics Department. The in- 
fluence of teachers on his own life has made him 
value their role and Dr. Carr has kept his own 
hand in on teaching. At the time of this interview 
he was teaching a large auditorium class of 230 
students. When he steps down from the headship 
- next September, he hopes to continue his work 
with the department a couple of years and 
probably a great deal of that work will be in the 
classroom. 


‘Having a teacher like 
Allison makes all the 
difference’ 


When Dr. Carr came to Auburn to go to college, 
he enrolled in the School of Science and 
Literature (now Arts and Science) where he could 
take a variety of courses for a while without 
declaring a major. In the process he had his first 
course in physics taught by Dr. Fred Allison and 
Dr. Carr explains, ‘“‘Having a teacher like Allison 
makes all the difference. I had been out there 
memorizing my way through beginning physics 
courses and not understanding anything. But in 
his course he made me see. I went to Allison when 
the quarter was over and told him that, and Dr. 
Allison said, ‘Well, I’m going to be teaching the 
second course this summer. Why don’t you take 
that?’ and I did and I never left physics. I think 


that’s what good teachers do. Good teachers can > 


make a difference in a student’s life.” 

Then Dr. Carr went on to talk about another 
good teacher who influenced his life: “I had a 
minor in history and Turner Ivey was one of the 
most enjoyable teachers I ever had. My friends 
told me that people couldn’t make an A in 


Hispanic Evolution of South America—I still 


have the textbook at home. Ivey was an excellent 
lecturer but not only did we have to read that 
thick tome—I know it’s two inches thick—but he 
assigned five more and I read ’em all. But even so 
I made a B. I had an 87 average and I made a B 
with the rest of ’em. | 

“Professor Reynolds in history was an enigma 
of asort. When I knew him he could sit at his desk 
and talk about history as interestingly as 
anybody I ever listened to, and Icould make an A. 
Turner Ivey didn’t have the football players and 
the education majors who didn’t want to work; he 
didn’t have the playgirls. Ivey wanted serious 
students while Reynolds was less demanding. 
Ivey was one of the most memorable teachers I 
have ever known. I still think of what a good 
history teacher he was. For an outsider, which I 
was, his lectures were well-presented, well- 
organized—never knew of anyone’s any better— 
it was never dull in his classes. He did his 
homework beautifully. I tried to model my own 
teaching methods on his—to do my homework 
well, set a pace, and get down to work. It keeps the 
professor working, but it is not dull.” 

Dr. Carr also remembers the influence of Dr. 
Weaver—father of Dr. Charles Weaver who used 
to be head of Auburn’s Electrical Engineering 
Department in the Sixties before he went to 
Tennessee—and his course in 19th Century 
Thought. 

“When I was here, it was during the Depres- 
sion,” said Dr. Carr, turning to other memories of 
Auburn. “I came in 1933, and I have been told 
that in the school year ’33-’34 Auburn was paying 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Good Teaching & Research 


When you walk into the Fred Allison Laboratories, you 
walk into a building named for a man whose work is still 
alive in that building, in the spirit of the people who carry on 


after him and in the attitudes of 
the department. Dr. Howard 
Carr 736, head of the Physics 
Department, was a protege of 
Dr. Allison and he succeeded 
him to become department head 
and to keep alive many of the 
traditions that Dr. Allison 
began. 

“We inherited here from Dr. 
Allison a fine tradition of get- 
ting things done well,” said Dr. 


Carr, talking about his depart- 


ment, ‘and, particularly in his 
time, of producing research by 
the staff (we didn’t have any 
graduate students then), and a 
reputation for excellence in un- 
dergraduate training. 


else, have been concerned in 
seeking staff in the last two 
decades—since about 1960 
when we planned the Ph.D. 
program—to add people who 
could serve in that program 
with ease and could be leaders 


and do research and give a 


program heft and lilt—it can’t 
be dreary and be any good. 
“Some of us at the University 
have gone too far in selecting 
our staff as if all of the staff 
should be out on the frontiers of 
science and research—some of 
our group who teach exceeding- 
ly well don’t wish to do research. 
We have employed people just to 


‘Most of a department’s work 
is done teaching students from 
other departments’ 


“While in Dr. Allison’s time 
the students weren’t great in 
numbers they were well 
prepared—I like to say that 
because I was one of them,” he 
laughs, “and they were well 
received in the outside world of 
graduate school, work, etc. Now 


that is a tradition that we are ' 


jealous to preserve, and one of 
our greatest aspirations—and a 
continuing one—is to maintain 


an excellent undergraduate 


program. 

“In my opinion we at the Uni- 
versity lose sight sometimes of 
the fact that most of a 
department’s work is done 


teaching students from other 


programs. Physics teaches the 
engineers, the pre-medical 
students, the pre-vets, the pre- 
dentists—well, just say the 
bioscience group—their begin- 
ning courses and in terms of 
teaching loads, our teaching of 
these students makes up 70 to 80 
per cent of our work. We are 
jealous not only of what we do 
for physics majors but we are 
sensitive to the needs of the 
engineer, and the pre-medical 
and pre-dental students and 
their needs for good teaching. 
We do contribute to the fact that 
so many of our pre-medical peo- 
ple are admitted to medical 
school—that’s not an accident 
and it’s certainly not primarily 
because of physics either—but 
we do contribute to that and we 
must continue. It’s hard work; 
the classes are large; we don’t 
have adequate faculty or help in 
setting up demonstrations and 
grading papers, so it’s a con- 
tinual fight. 

“The fact that during my time 
we have tried to do serious work 
in the graduate field has meant 
that we had to look beyond what 
I’ve been talking about in terms 
of students. 

“Auburn like all universities 
needs excellent teachers at all 
levels and if we are going to bea 
university we must have 
scholars, a library, and ade- 
quate facilites. If you haven’t 
these things, then you can’t bea 
university. We, like everyone 


teach such as Charlotte Ward 
and Marllin Simon and it has 
paid off handsomely because 
good teachers are hard to find. I 


think that’s important and the 
University should back good 
teaching more than it does. 


hampers us somewhat in secur- 
ing faculty. We assembled the 
physicists and the physics ma- 
jor program at Auburn has 
grown to be one of the very 
strongest programs in the 
Southeast if not the strongest. 
I’m not aware that anybody has 
any better ones in terms of 
numbers of students and in 
terms of the kinds of physicists 
‘we produce. 

“We have always had an 
emphasis on the undergraduate 
and that goes back to Dr. 
Allison. We have had good un- 
dergraduates going through our 
program and into government, 
graduate school, and industry. 
They have acquitted themselves 
so well that we never had any 
problems, really, even during 
the last recession in placing our 
students. We actually have not 
produced as many students at 
the B.S. level as we could place 
in graduate schools, labs, etc., 
and I find that right now 
employment possibilities are 
much improved this year over 
last. I wish we had more 
graduates on the horizon 
because of the good jobs for 
them to go to.” 

In addition to the traditional 
stressing of the quality un- 
dergraduate program, Dr. Carr 
encourages the professional 
growth of his faculty but not 
always in the usual publish-or- 
perish way. 


‘University should back 
good teachers more than it does’ 


“But in getting people on the 
staff to contribute largely to the 
graduate program we had to 
have folk who could do research 
on their own initially and also 
who could direct the research of 
others as the graduate program 
grew—that was difficult to do 
because when we _ needed 
teachers most desperately was 
the time of the greatest shortage 
of physicists in the U.S., and we 
were in competition with in- 
dustry and the government 
labs. The amount of funding 
available for salaries must meet 
the current marketplace price— 
whatever that is—and it 


am 


4 


Dr. Howard Carr ’36 


2 ‘‘We 


“T believe that the department 
should be sensitive to the 
professional growth of the staff, 
encouraging people’s participa- 
tion in publishing and research 
and extra-curricular activities 
such as_ science fairs, high 
school visits, etc. I try to push 
them into doing something in 
their areas of interest. For in- 
stance, Simon goes out and 
visits schools. Others wish to do 
research and to publish con- 
stantly. We try to show concern 
for their professional develop- 
ment in whichever way they 
want it to go. We have to be in- 
terested in this or we won’t have 
a homogenous group—a happy 


‘crowd of people doing physics.” 


Auburn offers both the 
master’s and the Ph.D. in 
physics, graduating the first 
Ph.D.s in 1968, four of them 
together, and averaging three a 
year since then. In conjunction 
with the graduate program is 
the research program in the 
Physics Department. 

“We are really having a fine 
year in research,’ says Dr. Carr. 
have Department of 
Defense support for our research 
in solid state, nuclear, laser, and 
in the light scattering program. 
HEW is supporting the 
biophysics research being con- 


“ducted. Dr. Gil Miller is a 


visiting associate professor this 
year and that’s a grand thing. 
The Army is supporting his 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Stress Undergraduate Program 


(Continued from Page 8) 


work here and it certainly aids 
the work at the Nuclear Science 
Center. The Nuclear Science 
Center is now coming into its 
own and currently it is much 
used. We have a new program 
going involving the nuclear 
pumped lasers and if wecan pull 
it off we will have something 
that is unique. 


“The solid state group here is 
progressing very well. One of 
our staff has just published a 
two-volume work on the physics 
of surfaces, another is writing 
some three papers per year on 
the problems involving energy 
calculations in solid state 
materials. The latter could be 
most helpful in using solar cells 
for efficient utilization of solar 
energy. 


“Three of our group are pur- 
suing work in the plasma field, 
and again their research, if 
successful, could aid in reaching 
the extremely high temper- 
atures needed for nuclear fu- 
sion. This, too, could aid us in 
developing new energy sources. 

“Three persons are working in 
the nuclear field. Two are 
measuring the absorption and 
scattering of .neutrons in 
engineering materials used in 
reactors and their findings are 
thus related to our national 
energy program. Another is 
probing the energy released by 
particles coming into the earth 
from the cosmos. The research 
may tell us something about the 
way in which the universe was 


born.” 


the students and professors on 
campus. The Symposium is the 
outgrowth of the Physics Collo- 
quium which has been held 
every Friday afternoon during 
the quarter for the past 27 years, 
bringing alumni, scholars from 
other universities, or physicists 
from government and industry 
to the campus for a meeting with 
the faculty and students of the 
Physics Department. 

Come September there may be 
some new emphases in the 
Physics Department because 
Dr. Carr will be retiring from the 
headship, although he plans to 
be on the staff for a couple of 
years. “I’m excited about get- 
ting a new department head. 
There’s something uplifting 
about having a new person 
come in that requires us to look 
at what we’re doing and besides 
that will be the personal 
pleasure of having some of the 
burden gone from me,” says Dr. 
Carr. 

Currently Dr. Carr is already 


“But one thing that is missing © 


here at Auburn and that is miss- 
ing over the country in physics 
is the enrollment of minority 
students. We just have had very 
limited participation. I can 
remember only one physics 
graduate student who was black 
and he was very good. He had 
offers from other graduate 
schools and medical schools but 
he decided to go into the Army. 
One day he’ll end up a general. 
In the South the lack of minority 
students isn’t all that suprising 
I guess because they go to 
Tuskegee or some other black 
school but it is the same way 
across the nation and we need to 
do something about it.” 

When Dr. Carr steps down 
from the headship in 
September, he would like to 
leave some things better for the 


succeeding department head if 
he could. 


“What we need to make the 
Physics Department an ex- 


More girls by far...‘often 
a girl will be the best student 
| in a class’ , 


finding “rather startling” some 
of the things that are already oc- 
curring in his department 
although they have nothing to 
do with staff changes. 

“Right now we have more 
girls in physics by far than we 
have ever had—and they are 
good—some are extremely good. 


‘Having a fine year 
in research’ 


More than probably any other 
department at Auburn, the 
Physics Department stays in 
touch with its own graduates, 
annually drawing many of 
them back for the Homecoming 
Symposium to meet with old 
friends and professors and to 
share their experiences of 


ee 


RESEARCH—Professors such as Dr. John Williams help keep alive the 


I have one girl who has never 
made anything but hundreds in 
that class of 230. That’s not an 
A, that’s an A+. It’s true that 
engineering is getting a lot more 


girls—and a great number of 


girls are coming in to physics 
classes. Fact is that often a girl 
will be the best student in the 
class. 


physics traditions of research and quality education. 


APRIL, 1978 


cellent program isn’t all that 
much actually, some positions 
to start off with. We really need 
a fulltime demonstration helper 
to get the demonstrations set up 
for the classes. Time changes 
the complexion of lectures and 
we need more demonstrations to 
make them more fun and aid in 
the understanding of the 
students. We need not to just 
stick to theory but be able to get 
down to the gutty part, the 
earthy part of physics. 


“We need more staff members. 
According to the dean’s formula 
we are short three staff 
members. Last fall quarter we 
operated ten sections of begin- 
ning physics courses with over 
100 students per class and some 
with as high as 240 per class. 
More faculty would relieve some 
of the big classes, but then we’ve 
got another problem—if we 
decrease the class size, then we 
don’t have anywhere to put the 
class. That of course is a 
problem that is central to Math 
and Chemistry also. We need ad- 
ditional space for teaching. 


“Right now in research we are 
hampered because we don’t 
have a fulltime electronics 
technician to aid the research 
group. We also need additional 
office help—an administrative 
assistant to help the department 
head keep up with the paper 
work which just keeps growing. 

“We need enough money to be 
able to keep the good faculty 
we’ve got and not lose them to 
industry or other schools. We 
have a good young faculty that 
is a credit to us, but young peo- 
ple like to move about. True we 
don’t have the money to match 
salaries with the government 
labs and industry. We would 
have to have 30 to 40 per cent 
more to match them, but we 
ought to be able to keep the peo- 
ple who want to stay here but 
who can’t afford to economical- 
ly. 
“We also need more support 
for. graduate teaching 
assistants. You have to 
recognize that we operate about 


(Continued on Page 10) 


VISITING PROFESSOR —Drx. Gil Miller is a visiting professor in physics 
this year, working with the program at the Leach Nuclear Science Center. 


Importance of Teachers 


(Continued from Page 8) 


its faculty with script. The faculty got 20 per cent 
of their salary in cash. People were hungry in 
Auburn; their clothing was just sufficient to keep 
them warm. I worked at a grocery store down- 
town for $.20 per hour and some days I would 
come away so sad from seeing people who needed 
more food than they could get. Some of those peo- 
ple I remember as hungry turned out to be quite 
successful people.” 

When Dr. Carr was in school, “Auburn didn’t 
have a physics major per se but Donner, head of 
the Math Department, had a degree in physics 
and was a great teacher and he gave us a good 
feeling of what mathematics ought to do with the 
physical world. We had great cooperation 
between math and physics then as we still do.” 

Dr. Carr graduated from Auburn in 
mathematics and physics after three years, a fact 
that’s made him something of a misfit, he 
humorously explains. “Most of the class 
graduated in 1937 and though I’m ’36 I prefer to 
be in the ’37 class so I go to their activities 
anyway. But they don’tclaim me,” he says wryly. 
However, as his wife, Carolyn Taylor Carr, 
graduated in chemistry in 1937, he can crash the 
class of ’37 functions without too much trouble. 

After he graduated from Auburn, Dr. Carr went 
to the University of Virginia for graduate workin 
physics. “Dr. Allison got me a fellowship to 
Virginia,” he explains. “I felt very lucky. Actual- 
ly Dr. Fred did it and I would call that luck.” Dr. 
Carr earned both the master’s and the Ph.D. from 
Virginia. He returned to Auburn to teach several 
summers before returning to Auburn to stay in 
1948. 

In his concern for good teaching, which has 
grown out of the importance of teachers in his 
own life, comes an obvious and concomitant in- 
terest in Auburn students. “If you are interested 
in students, then looking forward to their careers 
always brightens the day. Allison told me in the 
30’s about the pleasure of teaching—he said ‘the 
real pleasure of teaching is simply to have good 
students and to have contributed something to 
their career training.’ One of the nice things 
about Auburn is that the students are courteous— 
and to a degree hardworking” —he laughs. “‘You 
feel that the students out there appreciate a 
teacher’s concern for them.” 


1916 


Walter H. Roberts was honored 
recently for his service to the 
Eastern Shore Art Association 
_* when the courtyard gallery of their 
Percy H. Whiting Art Center in 
Fairhope was named “The Walter 
H. Roberts Courtyard Gallery.” In 
the early years of the Art Associa- 
tion he was treasurer for five years. 
He has served on the building com- 
mittee for all three units of construc- 
tion of the newly-completed art com- 
plex, being the chairman for the 
three years duration of the present 
project. As chairman of building 
maintenance, he has answered the 
calls for help since the center opened 
in 1965. At present he is also a 
~ member of the board of directors of 
the Eastern Shore Art Association.’ 


1918 


Members of the Class of 1918 will 
hold their 60th reunion October 27 & 
28, the weekend of Homecoming. 
- Details on the reunion will be mailed 
after August 1. At that time class 
members can make motel, meal, and 
_ football ticket arrangements. 


Class Size 


1919 


Members of the class of 1919 will 
be joining the members of the Class 
of 1918 for their 60th reunion the 
weekend of Homecoming, October 
27 and 28. Details on reunion ac- 
tivities and reservation forms for 
rooms, meals, and football tickets 
will be mailed after August 1. 


1920-1924 


Joseph P. Trotter ’20 recently 
had his right leg amputated below 
the knee. He and his wife, Vivian, 
are now living with their son in 
Knoxville, Tenn., while he 
recuperates. Auburn friends may 
get in touch with him at 1016 Lovell 
View Cr., Knoxville, Tenn. 37922... 

Ira L. Knox ’23 has moved from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Naples, Fla.... 
William C. Taylor ’24 is now living 
in Blackfoot, Ind.... J. William 
Basore ’24 has moved to Tulsa, 
Okla. . 

Members of the Class of 1923 will 
celebrate their 55th reunion the 
weekend of November 17 & 18, the 
weekend of the Georgia football 
game. Details on the reunions and 


Reduction 


(Continued from Page 9) 


70 lab sections per week in un- 
dergraduate courses. All need 
able, talented assistants to 
teach the labs. Right now, this 
quarter, we are using 21 or 22 un- 
dergraduates to teach labs. I 
. don’t mean to underrate the un- 
dergraduates, but their ex- 
perience is limited. They just 
recently went through those 
labs themselves. If alumni have 
a son or daughter over there in 
that lab I’m sure they’d like 
them to have the most ex- 
perienced teacher possible. 


‘Undergraduates 
teach labs’ 


“I think we should keep a few 
positions to be filled by very 
talented undergraduates but we 
need more graduate teaching 
assistants. 


‘We need 
scholarships 
across the 
campus’ 


“‘We need undergraduate 
scholarships. Not just in 
physics but across the campus. 
We do very poorly in recruiting 
high school merit scholars. 
Alabama out does us about four 
to one—they find some funds 
over there to help with 
_ scholarships. Georgia Tech does 

too. Auburn needs un- 
dergraduate scholarships for 
the very talented youngsters.” 

Despite the often poor con-- 
ditions and the lack of 
scholarships and the low 
_ salaries of its faculty, Auburn’s 
Physics Department has 
- managed to turn out some very 
distinguished graduates. 
‘Among them Dr. Carr men- 
tioned B. Chalmers Frazer °47, 
managing editor of the Physics 
Review; Paul Weisz ’40, 
manager of the Central 
Research Division of Mobile Oil; 
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Bernard DeLoach ’51, who has 
two national awards for his 
work with Bell Telephone Labs 
in Murray Hills, N.J., where he 
is head of the solid state divi- 
sion; Knox Millsaps ’40, head of 
the Department of Applied 
Mechanics and Aerospace 
Engineering at the University 
of Florida; Bailey Donnelly ’52, 
dean of Lake Forest College in 
Lake Forest, Ill., and a former 
president of the American 
Association of Physics 
Teachers; Ray Brannon ’50, 
chief physical scientist for Ex- 
xon Research at Houston, Tex.; 
Robert Davidson ’54, chief of the 
nuclear engineering branch of 
TVA; Henry Hartsfield ’54, 
astronaut with NASA and the 
Space Shuttle program; Harry 
Knowles ’51, president of 
Metrological Instruments, Inc.; 
and J.C. Street ’27, professor 
emeritus of physics at Harvard. 

Summing up, Dr. Carr said, 
“A lot of our graduates have dis- 
tinguished themselves but these 
are among the tops. I’m sure 
there are some I’ve done an in- 
justice by not including. My 
memory is not the most effective 
of my faculties. It’s one that I 
treasure, but it’s not all that 
good and sometimes it gets me 
into difficulty.” 


‘Survived & did 
good work’”’ 


Looking back over his time at 
Auburn, Dr. Carr said, “Some of 
the time, things have been a 
struggle. Times in the fifties and 
in the late forties were tough. 
And then in the sixties we were 
trying to expand the depart- 
ment at the same time the 
economy was growing and there 
was a great demand for 
physicists in the aerospace in- 
dustry. We were often outbid in 
our attempts to get good faculty. 
But the fact that we survived 
and did good work is a tribute to 
those we have on the staff.” 


forms for room, meals, and football 
ticket reservations will be sent-out 
after August 1. 


1925 


William R. Martin was honored 
recently by Bibb County and Bibb 
County High School officials when 
the mayors of both Centreville and 
Brent proclaimed October 28 as 
W.R. Martin Day and the Bibb 
County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion presented him with a plaque 
commemorating his long and 
valuable service to the Bibb County 
schools that night at a pregame 
ceremony at the Bibb County High 


-School football field. Mr. Martin 


came to Bibb County in 1926 after 
serving one year on the faculty at 
Dixon Mills. He taught vocational 
agriculture at the school for 42 years 
before his 1968 retirement. He also 
had been the school’s ticket seller at 
the football games since the 1920’s. 
At Centreville he was active in 
Kiwanis for more than 25 years and 
is a former president of the club. He 
and his wife, Janie, who joined him 
as a Bibb County High School 
teacher in 1946 and retired with him 
in 1968, have three children: Mrs. 
Carl Jones of Columbiana, Billy 
Martin of Pensacola, Fla., and Jim- 
my Martin of Wilmington, N.C. Mr. 
Martin, who is now confined to a 
wheelchair, lives at the Briarcliff 
Health Care Center in Alabaster. 


AUBURN ALUMNALITIES 


1926-1928 


Louis F. McConnell ’26 has 
moved from Springville to Gadsden. 

The Class of 1928 will celebrate its 
50th reunion during festivities at 
the Auburn Homecoming October 
27 & 28. Details on the reunion ac- 
tivities will be mailed after August 
1. At that time class members can 
make reservations for meals, rooms, 
and football tickets. 


1931 


Dr. A.M. Pearson of Auburn has 
received the 1978 Award of Merit 
from the Alabama Historical Socie- 
ty for his work in the field of 
historical achievement at the recent 
meeting of the Lee County 
Historical Society. As president of 
the Society, Dr. Pearson had worked 
to get the museum in Loachapoka 
started, and the mortgage was burn- 
ed during his term in office. He has 
worked on Alabama _ Historical 
Society projects and has served as a 
member of the Chattahoochee 
Historical Commission... 

Joseph D. Hughes of Pittsburgh 
is retiring from the board of direc- 
tors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. He was appointed by 
President Johnson and reappointed 
by President Nixon and is one of the 
two original directors still on the 
Board. He has recently had an arti- 


cle published, ‘Heat Shield or Cruci- 
ble,” with a recommended plan for 
financing the one billion dollar 
public broadcasting industry. Mr. 
Hughes holds an honorary doc- 
torate from Auburn, which he 
received in 1962. 


1932-1938 


William H. Sparks 732 has mov- 
ed from Birmingham to Newport 
News, Va... William G. Beatty ’33 
now lives in Bonita, Calif....George 
C. Moore ’38 is living in Newman, 
Ga. 

The Class of 1933 will celebrate its 
45th reunion during the weekend of 
Nov. 17 and 18. Announcements of 
details and forms for reservations 
for motel rooms, meals, and football 
tickets will be sent out after August 
¥. 

The Class of 1938 will hold its 40th 
reunion the weekend of October 20 
and 21, when Auburn plays Georgia 
Tech in football. Details of the reu- 
nion activities and reservation 
forms for rooms, meals, and football 
tickets will be sent out after August 
1. 


1939-1940 


NEW ADDRESSES: Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver M. Fletcher ’39 


| (Continued on Page 12) 


SADIE HAWKINS DAY—Sadie Hawkins Day was a regular occasion at Auburn a few years back. In this 
photo, a Forties Daisy Mae gets some help with her costume. The picture is from the University Archives’ Collec- 


tion. 


—Archives Photo 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Through Internships— 


Political Science 


By Pat Keller 


An interesting problem, one not shared by many other departments 
within the university, is the image that political science presents as a 
“yes, I know you major in it but what do you do with it” major. But as Dr. 


Charles Fortenberry and his staff 
eagerly point out, the political science 
graduate is perfectly able to make his 
way in the world in a variety of jobs. 
Many graduates go on to law school, 
Dr. Fortenberry says; others go into 
government service, teaching, 
business, and journalism. 


Internship lets 
student know 
if he really wants 
to work in 
government or 
law enforcement 
before it’s 
too late 


To prepare the political science 
graduate for meaningful public service 
and to help him find out whether or not 
he really wants to work in government 
or law enforcement, the department 
has an internship program. Actually, it 
has two—one for political science 
proper and one for the criminal justice 
curriculum. In both programs, the 
students are exposed to what Professor 
Bill Kelly calls “theory and reality” of 
government. 

Dr. Kelly, who advises the political 
science interns, says that the in- 
ternships are valuable mainly for two 
reasons: first, actually working on the 
job will give a student a feeling for the 
types of jobs available in government 
service; second, the student will find 
out, as Dr. Kelly puts it, “whether or not 
the jobis for him at an early stage of the 
game, while it’s still early enough to 
move on to other interests.”’ For exam- 


Board Approves 
Pruett Honor 


At its March meeting, the Board of 
Trustees approved the naming of the 
-Resource Information Center in Petrie 
Hall in honor of retired professor Her- 
man T. Pruett ’40 of the Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education. 

Before his retirement in 1971, Prof. 
Pruett’s teaching experience had rang- 
ed from anelementary one-room school 
through the University classroom. He 
received many honors, including the 
Sydney Sullivan Award from Auburn 
for his service to students and faculty. 
Twenty-seven of his high school 
students earned degrees from Auburn, 
most with the help of part-time jobs 


which he helped them secure. At least - 


six of them earned doctorates and hold 
positions in state departments of 
education and with universities. Prof. 
Pruett was instrumental in helping 
secure some of the early grants for es- 
tablishing the Adult Education 
program at Auburn. 

Since retirement he has lived in 
Cullman, where he has been active in 
civic and church affairs and currently 
serves on the three-man advisory board 
to Wallace State Trade School at 
Hanceville. 
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ple, he mentions one student who in- 


terned under a judge and learned that — 


she didn’t want to be a lawyer, that law 
was not as glamorous a pursuit as she 
had thought. Yet, still another student 
interned in the City of North Miami 
and is now working in asimilar capaci- 
ty in Florida city government. 

As Prof. Kelly talks about the in- 
ternship programs, their other advan- 
tages appear obvious. Not only do the 
students actually work for the agency 
or government group; occasionally the 
students in political science get paid for 
their services, particularly if they in- 
tern in Washington, D.C., for the 
federal government. In the law enforce- 
ment curriculum, approximately 30 
percent of the interns are paid. In addi- 
tion to money, students may earn up to 
a full quarter of academic credit if they 
elect to write a paper based on their ex- 
perience in their internship. One stu- 
dent wrote an employee handbook fora 


local government; others have done 
studies to determine the sources of 


federal funds for a given area; still 
others have studied the tax structures 
of a particular town or city to determine 
sources of income. As Dr. Kelly says, 
the students can come up with some 
pretty interesting subject matter to 
further their academic careers as well 
as their careers after graduation. 


Intangibles plus 
job experience for 
resume : 


Other benefits of the program are 
perhaps not so obvious as the ones 
listed above. A student who wishes to 
live at home for the internship quarter 
in order to save money often may in- 
tern in or near his hometown. But there 
are less tangible advantages—like 
meeting people from other parts of the 
United States, or sitting across from 
the President in church one Sunday, or 
getting to live in a city for the first time 
in one’s life. All this, and the student 
gets job experience for the resume, too! 

Both Drs. Kelly and Fortenberry are 


quick to say that the internships are ~ 


only part of the political science 
program. The entire department is con- 
stantly working to extend the available 
program as well as to make the existing 
programs more effective. They feel that 
political science has a lot to offer the 
student who chooses it, whether he 
wishes to score above the national 
average on the Law School Aptitude 
Test, as most political science majors 
from Auburn do, or whether he wants 
to be a sheriff in a North Alabama 
County. As Dr. Kelly says, “We offer a 
good education here—very good.” 


‘Offer good education 
here—very good’ 


Work in the Department of Political 
Science is proceeding rather smoothly, 
according to department head 
Fortenberry. Enrollment has leveled 
off and most space problems are being 
corrected, leaving a minor space 
problem with the criminal justice lab. 
There are a few equipment needs— 
books, a typewriter, a ten-year-old 
calculator that should be replaced. 


e Students Learn About Career 


PRESIDENTIAL INTERN—Political Science graduate student Becky Paulk of Ramer 
has been selected one of the first 250 Presidential Management Interns for positions with 
the federal government. Pictured with Dean Edward Hobbs, left, of the School of Arts and 
Sciences, and Dr. David Martin, her advisor in public administration, Becky will receive her 
master’s in June and begin the internship in August. 


Even personnel needs are not signifi- 
cant: adjunct people are filling some 
positions at present—people such as 
Judge G.H. (Spud) Wright of Opelika, 
who teaches a night course in criminal 
justice, and a staff member from the 


State Crime Lab, who also teaches a 


course. — 


Although the department’s needs are 
modest, they do exist. An additional 
part-time person is needed to 
strengthen the Criminal Justice 
curriculum, and the department is now 
searching for someone to direct a 
proposed Master of Public Administra- 


tion program. But most problems are 


faculty-oriented. For example, one 
problem in recruiting a faculty member 
for the MPA is the demand for 
graduates in the field. To attract such 
an individual, particularly an outstan- 
ding one, Auburn must match offers 
from other universities. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Fortenberry says, the department 
can’t always win in such competition, 
primarily because of lack of funds. 


Need funds to attract, 
support & retain 
faculty’ 


To attract new faculty, he says, the 
department must have adequate 
recruitment funds. Ideally, the depart- 
ment should be able to offer at least 
some money for moving expenses, es- 
pecially for a strongly-recruited in- 
dividual. And it would help immensely, 
says the department head, if the wife’s 
expenses could be covered when a can- 
didate comes for an interview, since a 
wife’s opinion of a community can 
have a. significant bearing upon 
whether or not the candidate will take 
the position offered him. 


Shortage of 
travel funds 


But, faculty-funding problems do not 
end with recruitment. Because the 
already-small travel budget must be 


applied to recruiting-travel expenses, 
present faculty members suffer: they: 
must pay their own way to professional 
meetings if they attend more than one 
per year—even if they have been 
chosen to appear on the program or to 
submit papers, both instances in which 
faculty can add greatly to the prestige - 
of the department and the University. 


Faculty need 
sabbaticals 


If lack of funding interferes with 
recruiting and travel, lack of time 
release interferes with the faculty’s 
ability to do research and write. For 
research and writing, faculty need sab- 
baticals; if faculty do not indulge in 
such pursuits, they cannot advance 
themselves professionally —sometimes 
to the point that they cannot obtain 
tenure. According to Dr. Fortenberry, 
then, lack of time-release, coupled with 
lower-than-national-average salaries, 
causes morale problems, and worse, 
can induce a good solid faculty member 
to move to another school. 


Library critical— 
needs doubling to 
support program | 


‘Other needs exist of course. The 
department would like to add five 
graduate teaching assistant positions 
to the three it has already and it would 
like to double its present library 
holdings. In fact, the library holdings 
are a critical area for the department 
just now; while the department would 


be satisfied with doubling its holdings 


in order to fulfill the needs for the pre- 
sent program, no less than a 500 per 
cent increase would be required in order 
for Auburn political science holdings to 
match those of a “first-rate” uni- 
versity. Increase in maintenance 
money and in funding for 
organizational dues would also be 
much appreciated and quickly put to 
good use. 
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ARTS & SCIENCES—Among those honored recent- 
_ ly at a banquet sponsored by the Student Government 
Association were the representatives from the School 
of Arts and Sciences. From left are Dean Edward 


(Lucille S. Swindle ’42), Farmer. 


- ville, La.; William S, Ellis, Jr. ’39, 


Lutz, Fla.; John Newton Dabbs 
’40, North Hollywood, Calif.; Lt. Col. 
Benjamin C. McCary, Jr. 40, 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 


(1941-1942 


Dr. E. W. Wadsworth ’41 is presi- 


dent of Appalachian State Uni- - 


versity’s newest honorary, Phi Kap- 
pa Phi. He was named a member to 
Auburn’s chapter in 1941. He lives 
in Metairie, La. | 

NEW ADDRESSES: Charles 
A. Ray ’41, Sandy, Utah; Ruby B. 
Montgomery ’41, Athens; William 
Hodo, Tampa, Fla.; Paul Maleolm 
Cain ’42, Weekewken, N.J. 


1943 


NEW ADDRESSES: Mr. and 
Mrs. Kleber M. O’Neal (Winifred 


- Rowell ’47), Brentwood, Tenn.; 


Walter L. (Jack) Berry, Jr., Bir- 
mingham; Jack F. Heard, 
Cullman. 


1944 


Elisabeth Kirk McNair has an 


_ MA in history, an M.A. in English, 
_ an M.A. in classical studies, and has 


completed advanced work on her 


Ph.D. in history. After teaching 
_ Latin at Brooke Hill School in Bir- 


mingham for several years, she 


_ retired when Brooke Hill merged 


with another school. She has had a 
Fulbright Fellowship to Rome and 


other fellowships: and scholarships 


to Greece, Turkey, Cyprus and 


_ Tunisia in archaeology. She is now 


working in the administration at 
Baptist Medical Center-Montclair 
in Birmingham. She writes, “I loved 


Auburn. I get lost when I visit it, but 


although the landscape has chang- 
ed, the spirit seems to remain the 


game.” She and her late husband, 


Woody McNair 43, had four 


children: Kirk, public relations 
director for sports at the University 


of Alabama; Linda, married to an 


assistant attorney general for the 


State of Alabama; Woodrow, a 
egg 


dent. 


C.P.A.in Atlanta, and Katherine, a 
student at Connecticut College... 

June Black Morris (Mrs. 
Thomas R.) is now living in West 
Memphis, Ark. 


1946 


Monroe (Hub) Floyd has moved 
from Dallas, Texas, to Birmingham, 
where he is now representing Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc., as 
Southeast Regional Vice President, 
based in Birmingham. He would ap- 
preciate hearing from old Auburn 
friends in the area.... 

Henry E. Haigler, Jr., is with 
Monsanto Co. in St. Louis, Mo. 


1947 


Elmo S. Renoll, in Auburn’s 
Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, was presented. the 
“Outstanding Engineering Faculty 
Award” for Agricultural Engineer- 
ing atthe Engineers Honor Banquet 
held recently on the campus as part 
of the activities of National 
Engineers Week. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Edwin G. 
Lennep, Jr., Gautier, Miss.; 
Robert B. Cater, Jr., Thibodaux, 
La. 


1948 


Richard W. (Dick) Teague has 
retired as county agent after 30 
years with the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service in 
Lee County. When he started work 
with the Extension Service, he work- 
ed-mainly with the 4-H clubs in the 
county and the Farm-House 
Development and Farm Planning 
programs. He became county agent 
in 1959. He and his wife, Mary Jane, 
have applied for mission work 
through their church, Trinity 
Presbyterian, P.C.A., and they have 
accepted an invitation to an April 
candidate school for the Sudan In- 
terior Missions. If they receive a call 
to serve as missionaries after going 
to this school, they will be leaving 
for a two to three year term in 
Nigeria. They have three children — 
Susan Baxley (Mrs. John), Barbara 


Hobbs; Michael Hajek of Auburn, outstanding student 
of the school; Dr. George Thaxton, outstanding 
professor; and Bob Barnett of Florence, school presi- 
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Clark (Mrs. Jim), and Richard 
Teague... 

John R. Cook has been elected 
president of Dixon Lumber Co., Inc. 
Heading up Dixon’s Tennessee 
River Pulp and Paper Co’s 
Woodlands operation for the past 11 
years, Mr. Cook has been responsi- 
ble for all forest management and 
wood procurement functions for the 
company’s Counce linerboard mill. 
He also directed the operation of the 
company’s three TMA Lumber 
Divison plants located at Jasper 
and Double Springs and Ackerman, 
Miss. He currently serves as a direc- 
tor of the Alabama Forestry 
Association... | 3 

Wallace L. Houston has been 
named assistant manager of West- 
Point Pepperell’s Lanett Bleachery 
& Dye Works. He had been director 


of manufacturing with Franco 


Manufacturing Co. in Metuchen, 
N.J., and was responsible for 
operations in New Jersey and North 
Carolina. He and his wife, Betty, 
will be moving to the Lanett area.... 
Thomas Page Fuller is the 
regional product manager in the 
consulting services department of 
EF Hutton & Co., Inc., in Orlando, 
Fla. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Donald 
H. Ninow, Chilton, Wisc.; William 
Brooks Lollar, Buffalo, Texas; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollis C. Smith (Willie 
Sue Smith), Auburn; Joe Bennett 
Fowler, Tuscaloosa. 


1949 


Joe D. Burns has been named 
“Man of the Year in Service to 
Tennessee Agriculture for 1977” by 
the Tennessee edition of Progressive 
Farmer. He is an Extension forage 
crops specialist for the University of 
Tennessee. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee as assistant 
Extension agronomist in 1957, and 
in 1974 was named a professor of 
plant and soil science. Among his 
other forage-related activities, Mr. 
Burns has promoted better fertiliza- 
tion of alfalfa, increased longevity 
of alfalfa stands, improved silage 
quality, pasture_renovation, and 
more use of summer annual forages. 


(Continued in Col. 4) 
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In 1970 he received the Merit Cer- 
tificate Award of the American 
Forage and Grassland Council. In 
1972 he was selected for the Exten- 
sion Merit Award by Gamma Sigma 
Delta, honorary agricultural socie- 
ty. In 1973 he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award from the 
National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. 
member of the American Society of 
Agronomy and will be the next 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
branch of that organization. He also 
is president-elect of the Southern 
Pasture and Forage Crop Improve- 
ment Conference. He and his wife, 
Faye McLain ’48, have two 
children — Becky Waters, who lives 
in Nashville, and Ben, with the In- 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to me that the Alumni at the 
meeting were almost un- 
animous in their expressions as 
to the root of Auburn’s athletic 
troubles; Dr. Harry Philpott. 
Had Dr. Philpott not agreed to 
participate in the meeting, I 
daresay the attendance would 
have been only a fraction of the 
actual number. 


Think back. The management 
decisions made by Dr. Philpott 
with regard to our Athletic 
Department and program have 
been absolutely appalling. 


Item — Denying Coach Jordan 
the joint position of 
Athletic Director as well 
as head football coach, 
which he so justly deserv- 
ed. (This is not meant to 
cast any reflections on 
Coach Hayley.) 


Item — Insisting on divided 
responsibility among 
head coaches as to dis- 
cipline and rules applied 
to athletes living in 
Sewell Hall. This caused 
our football team to move 
to a motel on Friday 
nights before home 
games to assure them 
getting proper rest. 


Item — Reluctance to approve 
expenditures to assist in 
recruiting — such as 
providing an airplane, 
adequate entertainment 
facilities, and even to the 
point of recarpeting 
Sewell Hall. 


Item — Disregarding Coach 
Jordan’s request, that no 
announcement be made 
of his retirement wntil 

Coach Jordan had had 
an opportunity to advise 
the assistant coaches 
and players. 


Item — The subsequent 
manner.in which Coach 
Barfield’s appointment 
was announced, thus 
creating an impossible 
atmosphere for the 1975 
season. 


Item — Extending, in 1976, 
basketball Coach Bob 
Davis’ contract for two 
additional years 
(through 1980 season) 
against the advice of all 
interested parties. 

Cost to Auburn - two 
years at $26,000 per! 


He is a 


ternational Harvester Co. in South 
Carolina.... 

Daniel J. Meador, assistant at- 
torney general in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, has been appointed 
chairman of the newly established 
Office for Improvements in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice by Attorney 
General Griffin B. Bell. The office is 
studying in depth many of the 
suggestions of the recently issued 
report of the Pound Conference 
Follow-up Task Force. The Pound 
Conference refers to the National 
Conference on the Causes of Pop- 
ular Dissatisfaction with the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, jointly spon- 
sored by the Judicial Conference of 
the U.S., the Conference of Chief 
Judges, and the American Bar 
Association last year. Before his ap- 
pointment to the Department of 
Justice, Dr. Meador was dean of the 
University of Alabama Law School 
and professor at the School of Law 
at the University of Virginia. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Joe F. 
Thombley, Marietta, Ga.; Jay C. 
McCullan, Schaumburg, | II1.; 
Samuel R. Woodham, Darien, 
Conn:; Gene N. Castleberry, 
Sheffield; Archie D. Hooper, Jr., 
Montgomery; Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
W. Maddox (Martha Lacey ’47), 
Dothan; Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Ebbert (Jamie Williams 50), 
Clearwater, Fla.; Preston S. 
Bailey, Jr., Atmore. 


1950 


L. Anne Bonds, P.E., is a 
regional safety engineer with 
Region X of the Office of Technical 
Support in the U.S. Department of 
Labor Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. She lives in 


‘Seattle, Wash. 


NEW ADDRESSES: Kenneth 
V. Keith, Vilonia, Ark.; Clarence 
E. Sellers, Jr., Dunwoody, Ga.; 
Orlando C. Beasley, Chama, 
N.M.; Martin V. Swindle, Lennon, 
Nich.; Henry B. Dees, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Harry E. Moxley, Jr., Mar- 
tinez, Ga.; Barbara Gardner 
Scott (Mrs. Robert M., Jr.), Goulds, 
Fla.; James B. Hatch, Jr., 
Bessemer; Mr. and Mrs. John T. 
Granaghan, Jr. (Nancy Thomp- 
son 51) 


I believe it is a tribute to the foot- 
ball team, coaches, students and 
fans that the program has main- 
tained the support it has in the 
face of such inept and pathetic 
leadership. 


Mr. Housel quotes Furman 
Bisher ‘“‘Nowhere in the nation 
will you find a spirit like the War 
Eagle kind’’, he doubts now the 
accuracy of that statement. The 
War Eagle spirit is still there, 
Mr. Housel, still willing, though, 
temporarily, somewhat weary 
in its frustration. 


A time for a change in the 
President’s Office is long over- 
due. Give us a man who un- 
derstands Auburn, her in- 
dividuality, her traditions and 
basically her people; a man who 
can command the respect of her 
students, faculty, alumni and 
friends; a man who will 
demonstrate by actions, not 
words, a dedication to the 
proposition that Auburn should 
and can be a symbol of ex- 
cellence in all its endeavors, 
academically, athletically and 


* spiritually. These things, Dr. 


Philpott has not done and can- 
not do. 


Sincerely, 
John H. Lanier ’49 


In Chemistry Department— 


Space Shortage Hampers 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


During the past several years, the emphasis in Auburn’s Chemistry 
Department has been slowly changing from one primarily stressing 
teaching to one that equally stresses teaching and research. The teaching 


of the students of Alabama remains top 
priority, but the research that comes 
out of the department is important to us 
all too. Current research involves clean 
coal (conducted jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering), cancer 
research, rocket propellants, and 
chemotherapy. But this important 
research is being hampered at Auburn 
because of the conditions under which 
it must be conducted. Dr. Charles 
Colburn, who really should be down 
minding the chemistry resource room 
at the time we’re talking, puts it this 
way: 

“The biggest drawback to the 
Chemistry Department at the present 
time is lack of space. Saunders 
Chemical Research Laboratories were 
constructed under the guidance of peo- 
ple who were primarily interested in 
teaching -and only secondarily in- 
terested in research. At the present 

. time the chemistry faculty is interested 
in both education and research, but we 
find the construction of the building is 
such that we don’t have the room to do 
the research that we need to do. 

“Also since I came here in 1968, the 
faculty has expanded from 20 to 29 and 
the number of graduate students has 
about doubled. We are completely out of 
room for faculty. We have faculty in of- 
fices designed for other purposes and 
there is absolutely no room for them to 
do research. Simply because of lack of 
space we have had to use some 
teaching labs for graduate research. In 
addition there is every indication that, 
contrary to university enrollments in 
general, the teaching of chemistry will 
continue to increase. Since 1970 the 


number of people taking chemistry | 


courses at Auburn has more than 
doubled—and this has been without 
any additional physical facilities. So 
space is our biggest problem. 


“Our second biggest problem is our 
maintenance budget. Chemistry is an 
experimental science and must be 
carried out using equipment and 
chemicals. Chemical instrumentation 
1s very expensive and to train people to 
go out to industry and get jobs we have 
to have the instrumentation that 
they'll be using when they are in in- 
dustry. We continue to have major 
equipment needs.” 

Asked to detail some of the current 
research projects going on in his 
department, Dr. Colburn mentioned 
the clean coal work that Charles Neely 
and two graduate students are doing 
jointly with researchers from the 
Department of Chemical Engineering. 

“Two of our chemists, W.E. Hill and 
Frederic Johnson,” he continued, “are 
doing research for both the Army and 
the Navy on boron hydrides which are 
used as burning rate catalysts in 
rockets. Dr. Lidia Vallarino is working 
on certain transition metal complexes 
which act as fluorescent spotting 
reagents for use in detection of cancer. 
Our biochemists, Dr. Paul Melius and 
Dr. Michael Friedman, are working on 
the mode of action of certain platinum 
compounds which show promise in 
cancer therapy. The _ biochemical 
research of Dr. John Aull also has 
possible applications in chemotherapy. 
These are the main applied projects in 
the Chemistry Department at the mo- 
ment. 

“In the field of pure chemistry, Dr. 
Phillip Shevlin, who is an Alumni 
Associate Professor, is working on the 
reaction of chemically-generated car- 
bon atoms. Dr. S.D. Worley is a 


photoelectron spectroscopist and one of . 


only a few in the U.S. His work is 
devoted to determination of structures 
of chemical molecules and reactive in- 


termediates. Dr. Howard Hargis is in- 
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Research and Teaching 


LACK OF SPACE—Dr. Charles Colburn, head of the Chemistry Department says the 


biggest problem his department faces is lack of space, particularly for graduate and faculty 


research. 


volved in understanding mechanisms 
of reactions involving phosphorus- 
containing carbon compounds. 

“A new chemist who joined us fall 
quarter is an organic polymer chemist 
who is interested in determining 
physical properties of interesting new 
polymeric substances. He also wants to 
synthesize new polymeric substances. 


Dr. Ole Krogh from Berkeley is in- 


terested in the interaction between 
laser radiation and chemical systems. 
Dr. Peter Livant is an organic chemist 
working with hypervalant com- 
pounds.” 


—AU Photo 


would like to support and assist in 
developing people to aid industry in 
Alabama—however, the Chemistry 
Department, and I hope the Uni- 
versity, feels that our first duty to the 
students of Alabama and the parents of 
the students at Auburn is to prepare the 
student to compete favorably. with 
students on a nationwide and 
worldwide basis and we do not feel we 
should train students only for work in 
Alabama.” 

And Auburn’s Chemistry Depart- 
ment trains a lot of Auburn students. 
Each quarter it teaches 1800 students 


‘First duty...to prepare students to 
compete favorable on nationwide and 
worldwide basis’ 


How is all of this research of benefit 
to readers of The Alumnews, par- 
ticularly Alabamians whose tax 
dollars go to support Auburn? 

“Of course anything to do with 
cancer is of interest to us all,’ answers 
Dr. Colburn, “and clean coal and the 
catalyst of propellants are important to 
Alabamians because of the coal mined 
here and because of the rocket installa- 
tion at Huntsville. I think some of the 
other things are not uniquely of benefit 
to people of Alabama, but should be of 
interest to them as their contribution to 
the overall development of chemical 
science. We can’t expect the people of 
‘New York and the people of California 
to make contributions to science and 
not Alabamians. Since Alabama takes 
advantage of developments in pure 
science all over the world, then 
Alabama has a duty to make a con- 
tribution to pure science so that other 
people can have the advantage of 
what’s done in Alabama. 

“And one other thing, as far as 
education goes, you get the feeling that 
sometimes the Legislature is interested 
only in developing college graduates to 


from other departments. In fact the 
School of Business is the only school on 
campus which does not require at least 
one chemistry course. In addition to the 
large numbers of students from other 
departments which Chemistry teaches, 
it teaches 50 undergraduate majors in 
chemistry, 50 graduate students in 
chemistry, and 180 majors in the 
medical technology program which is 
included in the Chemistry Department. 
Auburn’s graduate programs include 
M.S. and Ph.D. programs in analytical, 
inorganic, organic, biochemistry, 
physical chemistry and—jointly with 
pharmacy—a Ph.D. in medicinal 
chemistry. It also offers a master’s in 
clinical chemistry. 

The role of Auburn’s Chemistry 
Department in the medical professions 
extends from the research mentioned 
earlier to the training of the students 
who are interested in any of the 
medical professions. Dr. Colburn ex-. 
plains that any medical practioners 
must have freshman chemistry, 
organic chemistry, and some physical 
chemistry. Quite a few take biological 
chemistry. Perhaps the Chemistry 
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CANCER DETECTION—Research of chemistry faculty such as Dr. Lidia Vallarino can 
be important to us all. She is working on using transition metal complexes as fluorescent work in the State of Alabama—and cer- 
spotting reagents in cancer detection. —Photo by AU Photographic Services tainly the Chemistry Department 
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1951. 


William C. Petty, Jr., has been 
_ with Alabama Power for 27 years 
and at the present time he is 
- manager of quality assurance in 
__ their general office in Birmingham. 
He and his wife have five children. 
One daughter is a senior at Auburn 

_ in civil engineering. 
-_. NEW ADDRESSES: Ralph L. 
Sherer, Decatur; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey D. Wood, Jr., (Sabrie 
| Gracelyn Reid ’53), Pineville, N.C. 


1952 


2 Tommy W. Gordon is now work- 
ing with McDonnell Douglas in St. 
Louis, Mo. He and his family live in 


ii ~ Creve Coeur, Mo. 


NEW ADDRESSES: Lt. Col. 
- Daly Heath Stanford, Mobile; Lt. 


i] 
4 


' 
4 
| 


_ John R. Weldon, Hapeville, Ga. 


1953 


| John P. Figh is president of Sax- 
ony Manufacturing in Columbus, 
_ Ga.... Marcus L. Bates has a patent 

law practice in Odessa, Texas.... 
_ Charles Edwards, Jr., is now 
senior vice president of First Ken- 
- tucky Trust Co. in Louisville, Ky. 
NEW ADDRESSES: Thomas 
__W. Curlee, Birmingham; Mr. and 

Mrs. John A. Robertson 
_ (Patricia Ramage ’54), Daphne; 
_. Mr. and Mrs. James Edward 
_ Lineberger (Catherine Bailey), 
| Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Hi : - Col. Edgar F. Harlin, Jr., Mobile; 
) 


1954 
ty ! Marianne Pierce Cashatt of 
ras 


U.S., is studying the structure of chemical molecules. 


Fisherville, Va., recently won the 
Diana Award given by the Blue 
Ridge District Council of Epsilon 
Sigma Alpha. She was recognized 
for her service to others through 
volunteer work while working a 40- 
hour week and being a housewife 
and mother. She is the director of 
rehabilitative services at Woodrow 
Wilson Rehabilitation Center. She 
received her Master of Education 
from the University of Virginia. 
Mrs. Cashatt is president-elect of 
the Virginia Rehabilitation 
Association, a member of the Coun- 
cil. of Organizations which serves 
the handicapped, the co-chairman 
of the Virginia Conference on Han- 
dicapped Individuals, a member of 
the Governor’s Task Force on 
Removing Architectural Barriers, 
and a member of the National 
Paraplegic Foundation. A 
paraplegic herself, Mrs. Cashatt is 
also a charter member of the 


Virginia Wheelchair Athletic. 


Association. As publicity officer, 
she promoted Wheelchair Games 
and also competes in the games 
herself. She won second in National 
Ping Pong in 1975, and also served 
on the program for the Miss 
Virginia Wheelchair. pageant. She 
and her husband, William, a retired 
‘Episcopalian priest, have one son, 
Drew, 21. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Algie 
Oliver Parker, Glen, Ga.; Ger- 
trude W. Nickerson Furbish 
(Mrs. James Paul), Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. 
Charles D. Broaddus, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Tom Carleton Law, 
Albany, Ga.; Mary Ann Prince 
Blankenship (Mrs. William R.), 


Birmingham. 7 
1955 


James C. Kinard has been ap- 
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| _ PURE RESEARCH—Dx.S. D. Worley, one of the few photoelectron spectroscopists in the 


~ 


Chemistry Closely Aligned With Health Professions 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Department’s close connection with 
the medical professions is indicated 
even more by the fact that pre-medical, 
pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary ad- 
visors are all members of the 
Chemistry Department. 

In addition the division of laboratory 
and medical technology in the 
Chemistry Department prepares 
students for positions in hospitals and 
clinics as laboratory and medical 
technicians. “There is a big demand for 
these people,” 
“And Auburn is fortunate to have a 
very strong program in these areas. 
Just this year one-of our graduates was 
selected the third most outstanding 
graduate in medical technology in the 
U.S. In recent years, Auburn has had a 
first, a second, and this is the second 
third. The students are selected follow- 
ing their internship. Prof. Wheatley, 
who is in charge of that program, has 
done a magnificent job. Our graduates 
are in high demand.” 

The graduates of the Department of 
Chemistry who are in demand are not 
limited to those in medical and 
laboratory technology. Dr. Colburn 
names off a few of the outstanding 
graduates: 

John Sanders ’43 (when he 
graduated in chemical engineering, it 
was a part of the School of Chemistry) 
is president of Eastman Chemicals. 
Vern Childress 39 graduated from 
both the school and department—he is 
vice president of Cities Service. Gene 
Ashby ’53, Regents Professor of 
Chemistry at Georgia Tech, received 
his master’s at Auburn. Dr. Robert W. 
Walker ’48 is a research executive with 
Rohm and Haas Chemical Corp. in 


Philadelphia. Dr. C. Dwight Prater ’40, . 


senior scientist of Mobil Research and 


explains Dr. Colburn. 


‘Development, was recently elected to 


the National Academy of Engineering. 
One of our recent Ph.D.s, Dr. Seetha 
Kammula ’74, has been on the faculty 
of Princeton.” 

A unique sidelight to Auburn’s 
Chemistry Department is its 
relationship with the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology in Manchester, England. 
Auburn has an adjunct professor, C.A. 
McAuliffe, from Manchester who 
spends two weeks in the spring and two 
weeks in the fall at Auburn in 
collaborative research. “As a result of 
this interaction,” Dr. Colburn explains, 
“we have 12 graduate students from 
Manchester here and we have sent 
three of our students to Manchester to 
graduate school.” 

The work with Manchester is not the 
only overseas cooperation in which the 
Auburn Chemistry Department 
engages. “Over the last eight years, we 
have had summer visiting professors 
for three months each summer from 
overseas. Schools represented include 
the University of Manchester, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Queens University 
in Belfast, Birmingham University in 
England, Louis Pasteur University in 
France, and the National Physical 
Laboratory in Madrid, Spain. 

“The advantage of all this is to get 
different views on research problems,” 
explains Dr. Colburn. “Another way to 
put it is to say cross-fertilization of 
research ideas between overseas coun- 
tries and the U.S. And of course it gives 
our students an opportunity to go 
overseas for graduate school and forus . 
to have overseas graduates here. To us 
the benefits arising are tremendous, 
although they may be difficult to ex- 
plain to the man on the street.” 


pointed laboratory head of the 
photomeasurements laboratory in 
the materials coating and engineer- 
ing division of Kodak Research 
Laboratories in Rochester, N.Y. Mr. 


Kinard, who joined Eastman Kodak 


in 1958, had been research associate 


‘in the color photography division. 


The Research Laboratories are a 
major division of Kodak and employ 
approximately 2,000 professional 
scientists and support personnel. 
The laboratories engage in pure and 
applied research and early-stage 
development related to the com- 
pany’s various product areas. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Robert R. 
Smyly, Jr., Montgomery; William 
M. Adair, Marietta, Ga.; Nancy 
Killgore Green (Mrs. Jerry D.), 
Rosenberg, Texas; Kenneth W. 
Etheredge, San Pedre Sula, Hon- 
duras; Jeannette Stone Crews 
(Mrs. Alton), Liliburn, Ga. 


1957 


Dr. William M. Cooper has been 
named interim chairman of the 
Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion at Appalachian State Uni- 
versity. He is a professor in supervi- 
sion, administration and higher 
education at Appalachian State... 

Hoyt O. Smith has been 
transferred to the Film and Allied 
Products Division of 3M Co. in 
Decatur. He and his family now live 
in Toney. 


1958 


William H. (Billy) Austin was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Reserve during 
ceremonies at the William Wright 
Evans U.S. Army Reserve Center in 


Dothan on November 19. He is a - 
former member of the 375th Field 
Depot and assumed command of the 
787th Maintenance Battalion in 
August 1976. The 787th is the head- 
quarters unit for all USAR units in 
Southeast Alabama, with units 
located at Knox Field, Fort Rucker, 
Abbeville, Enterprise, Opp, and 
Troy. During the ceremony, Lt. Col. 
Austin’s wife, Virginia (Ginger) 
Estes 60, also received a Certificate 
of Appreciation for her expressed 
and demonstrated support of the 
Army Reserve Program. The 


~ Austins have two daughters — Gin- 


ny and Claire. They live in Union 
Springs, where he is a cattleman 
and farmer in civilian life.... 

Dr. Gerald D. Leeis a co-director 
of the Bluffs Animal Hospital in 
Largo, Fla., which was recently 
accepted as a member hospital by 
the American Animal Hospital 
Association (AAHA). This designa- 


' tion means that the association’s 


standards for facilities, equipment 
and related medical services have 
been met.... 

Cdr. Leland E. Wood, Jr., is now 
living in Fairfax, Va., after having 
been in Hawaii and Japan for the 
past five years.... John V. Denson 
is a partner with the law firm of 
Samford, Denson, Horsley & Pettey 
in Opelika. 

1959 

Clarence Moon has been award- 
ed the associate in risk management 
diploma by the Insurance Institute 
of America after completing the 
nationally-administered ex- 
aminations for each of three risk 
management courses. He works for 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. He is 
a professional member of the 
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American Society of Safety 
Engineers, a Certified Safety 
Professional and a_ Registered 
Professional Safety Engineer. He 
and his wife, Rita, and their five 
children live in Mars, Pa. 


1961 


Col. Bruce M. Westbrook recent- 
ly received the Department of 
Defense Joint Service Commenda- 
tion Medal at Warren AFB, Wyo. He 
was cited for meritorious service 
while assigned to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Allied 
Command Europe as an action of- 
ficer. On his return to the states, Col. 
Westbrook attended the Minuteman 
Combat Crew Training School at 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif., where he 
graduated number one in his class 
and was a distinguished graduate. 
At Warren AFB he serves as a mis- 
sile combat crew commander with a 
unit of the Strategic Air Command... 

Dr. Samuel J. Smith of Durant, 
Okla., has been elected a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Chemists. 
Only those degreed chemists who 
have a proven record of at least ten 
years of progressive experience are 
awarded Fellowship. Dr. Smith 
received his Ph.D. in soil chemistry 
from Iowa State University and is 
currently employed as supervisory 
soil scientist with USDA, 
Agricultural Research Service... 

Annette McClendon Waites is 
now with the Chambers County 
Hospital in Lanett, Ala., as a phar- 
macist. She has been employed as a 
pharmacist at the Mid State Baptist 
Hospital in Nashville, Tenn., and at 
St. Francis Hospital in Bir- 
mingham. Mrs. Waites and her hus- 
band, Chester Owen Waites ’62, 
have one daughter, DeAnne, 10. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Auburn Bucking the Trend— 


Foreign Language Enrollment Growing 


By Pat Keller ’69 


For the student who asks “why” tothe foreign language re- 
quirements of his curriculum, Auburn’s Department of 
Foreign Languages has some interesting, pertinent answers. 


To emphasize the role that 
foreign languages can play in 
the world of high finance, Prof. 
Clyde Wolverton of Foreign 
Languages tells the story of a 
German industrialist who, 
while visiting the United States, 
wished to thank Americans for 
their unintentional contribution 
to the success of his business. 
“Americans help me sell more 
goods in South America than 
anyone else sells,” he said, 
“because Americans are not 
willing to learn the language. 
It’s a matter of attitude. Eu- 
ropeans, whether they speak the 
language well or not, at least 
try.” 


Business Option program offers 
three especially valuable 
courses—Business French, 
Business Spanish, and 


- Business German. Dr. Dorothy 


DiOrio, head of the Foreign 
Languages Department, is 
quick to point out, also, the dual 


Arts and Sciences/Engineering © 


degree, which she says is es- 
pecially important now that, 
more than ever, engineers are 
working all over the world. 
Among the specialized 
courses requested have been 
some extremely pragmatic but 
somehow surprising ones— 


courses in diction for theatre 


Students find additional 
language important in business 
engineering, aviation, nutrition 
& pre-professional curricula 


Prof. Wolverton is happy to 
report, however, that more 
Americans are beginning to try 
to communicate in languages 
other than English, a report 
borne out by requests made to 
Foreign Languages by other 
Auburn departments. For exam- 
ple, several years ago Dr. Leo 
Fradenburg of the Department 
of Aviation Mangement propos- 
ed a course in aviation ter- 
minology in French and 
Spanish, reasoning that airport 
managers, flight attendants, air 
traffic and cargo dispatchers 
should be familiar with such 
terms. The International 


DEFYING THE TREND—Auburn students such as 
these studying in the language lab are defying the 
national trend and enrolling in foreign language 
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majors, in foreign terminology 
and culinary terms for foods 
and nutrition majors, in pronun- 
ciation for both art and voice 
majors. Anyone who has ever 
stared in dismay at a foreign 
menu can understand both the 
need for and the appeal of such 
courses. 

Yet not everyone recommends 
taking a foreign language for 
purely practical reasons. “I 
believe that learning a language 
has important side effects,” 
says one faculty member. “It 
teaches you to think—to 
analyze, to synthesize. Learn- 
ing a second language requires 


Sela de 


insight into a different way of 
thinking and consequently 
helps in any kind of learning. It 
provides groundwork for mov- 
ing into any field you want.” 


Dr. DiOrio offers still another 
reason for studying 
languages—the education of the 
whole person. She believes that 
study in the humanities, par- 
ticularly in the classics, has 
moral ramifications for 
students who will be entering 
the professions. To avoid 
graduating “technicians” in- 
stead of professionals, Dr. 
DiOrio believes that the uni- 
versity should make students 
aware of the ethical problems 
within those professions. In 
short, she believes that the uni- 
versity must attempt to 
humanize what is becoming too 
professional. For this reason, 
she is a strong supporter of in- 
terdisciplinary programs. 


Because she is so concerned 
with student and faculty 
welfare, Dr. DiOrio is both 
proud of and vexed at the 
department’s increasing enroll- 
ment. “We are defying national 
trends,’ she says. “Enrollment 
is up every year and the number 
of majors increases every year.” 
But increasing enrollment 
brings with it a larger number of 
students in the elementary 
classes, where the department 
head feels that a low student- 
teacher ratio is especially impor- 
tant. Increasing enrollment in 
those classes, she says, con- 
tributes to an inordinate failure 
rate among freshmen. To offset 


the problem, the department 


has requested additional facul- 
ty. 

One intriguing proposal for 
improving the lot of the students 


| | 


3 “ 


courses in increasing numbers. However, facilities 
such as the language lab are already crowded and out- 
of-date, making a frustrating situation even more so. 
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PERPLEXED—Dr. Dorothy DiOrio, Castanoli Professor of Italic 
Languages and department head, is both perplexed and gratified at 
Auburn’s increasing enrollment in her department—gratified that students 
recognize language’s importance and perplexed at the strain on already 


overloaded situation. 


in elementary language classes 
was tendered in a grant request 
drawn up by the department in 
1976. The department was not 
awarded the grant, but if the 
department is ever able to imple- 
ment the plan, the lower-level 
course sequence will be 
revolutionized. According to the 
proposal, what the department 
has in mind is “a kind of 
multiple-track language 
course.” This course would be 
designed for the entering 
freshman or transfer student 
who has no previous experience 
with foreign languages but who 
majors in a curriculum in which 
a foreign language is required. 


As the proposal states: “How 


does this student choose the 
foreign language for which he 
has the greater affinity? Is it to 
be simply a hit or miss proposi- 
tion based on hasty advice from 
newly-found friends, or the even 
more frequent question ‘What 
do you have open at eleven 
o’clock?’ which leads to a blind 
stumbling into French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, or Russian 
depending simply on the luck of 
the draw.” Instead of the 
student’s making a haphazard 
choice which may or may not 
prove satisfactory for him, the 
department would prefer his 
enrolling in one of two multi- 
track courses, possibly as three- 
credit-hour electives offered on a 
pass-fail basis. One track would 
include French, Italian, and 
Spanish; the other, German and 


—AU Photo 


Russian. The team-taught, one- 
quarter courses would expose 
the student to. several 
languages. Thus he could select 
the language of his choice, the 
one with which he felt most “at 
home,” and continue with his 
foreign language requirement. 

There are needs in the upper- 
level course sequences also, of 
course. The new DavVinci- 
Castanoli Scholarships in the 
Italic languages have made a 
second-year Italian sequence’ 
mandatory, a move which re- 
quires additional faculty. With 
more faculty, the department 
could achieve other goals, such 
as inaugurating a pilot program 
in oriental and middle eastern 
languages and opening 300 and 
400-level courses for advanced 
language majors. Also, the 
department would like to have 
additional faculty to teach 200- 
level Latin and Russian courses, 
languages in which Dr. DiOrio 
says a small but exceptionally 
gifted number of students are 
enrolled. 

Like most other departments 
on campus, Foreign Languages 
needs more money for 
maintenance and equipment, 
but the primary, immediate 
need is for equipment— 
equipment for modernizing and 
improving the 10-year-old 
language laboratory, which one 
faculty member described as be- 
ing in “poor” condition. 

Yet even as Dr. DiOrio dis- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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More Practical Than It Sounds— 


Sociology/ Anthropology Studies Groups of People 


By Pat Keller ’69 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER—Prof. John Cottier, Auburn archaeologist, has 
reassembled many a shattered artifact such as the French bowl above found in Mobile. Sur- 
rounded by boxes and brown bags of materials salvaged from the Indian campsites, gar- 
bage dumps, and filled-in “comfort stations” of past communities, he says that “other 


people’s garbage is our treasure.” 


16 
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Perhaps the most effective advertising the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology can receive comes from its former. students— 
advertising like the statement of a young woman administrator who 


‘works with a nutrition program for the 
elderly: ‘“‘The courses I took in the 
department would be so valuable to 
anyone...in social work, teaching, 
marriage... because the courses teach 
how to work with people, and that’s 
something we all have to do in this 
world.” 


In addition to undergraduate 
courses, the department also offers a 
graduate program in sociology, “a 
small one,” says Dr. Adams. “We were 
accredited in 1970 and have seven 
graduates. We have about ten graduate 
students now, three of them GTA’s. We 


Valuable to anyone because 
‘Courses teach you how to work 
with people & that’s something 

we all have to do’ 


That particular graduate majored in 
social work, but the student who casts 
his lot with the department is fortunate 
to be able to go into what seem to be 
three totally separate areas. He may 
major in social work, an area of the 
department which is funded by the 
Department of Pensions and Security 
and which will provide him with a 
liberal arts education; he may majorin 
sociology, a statistical science which 
will provide him with a liberal arts 
education; he may minor in 
anthropology, an observational 
science, and may have a concentration 
of courses in archeology, a branch of 
anthropology. 

Of course, not all students who sign 
up for courses offered by the depart- 
ment plan to obtain a major in any of 
the areas. For students in vocational 
rehabilitation, special education, and 
related curricula, the department 
serves as a backup curriculum by offer- 
ing such required courses as 
Sociological Occupations. For students 
in other curricula—architecture, 
business, and education, for example— 
the department provides service 
courses, and there are a number of 


‘minors in curricula such as_ psy- 


chology, pre-law, and family and child 
development. And, Dr. Murray Adams, 
acting head of the department, says, 
many students in pre-professional 


- curricula take the department’s courses 


as electives, with some pre- 
professionals signing up for whole 
blocks of them. Then, too, some 
students who major in sociology use 
their major as a stepping-stone to a 
profession such as medicine or law, as 
did one recent sociology graduate who 
went on to medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham. 


have some part-time graduate 
students. We offer the M.A., the M.S., 
and the MACT and have a joint 
program with the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology. As for the number of un- 
dergraduate majors, we have about 65 
in sociology and 55 in social work.” 


To help students broaden their 
perspectives and learn to evaluate 
social change as well, the department 
has courses designed to meet three 
primary goals, says Dr. Adams: “First, 
we need to understand better our own 
culture, for example, racial prejudice 
and howit works. We are all prejudiced 
in some way, and through studying 
prejudice, we can learn to understand 
our attitudes. Second, we need to un- 
derstand internal conflict; we need to 
know more about diverse opinions and 
groups. Third, we all need a better un- 
derstanding of propaganda techniques 
and how those techniques influence 
people... for example, the relationship 
of television viewing to lack of 
reading.” 


The courses themselves range from 
statistics, which sociology major 
Peggy Snow says is “really important. 
We have to know how to gather and 
evaluate data accurately or we might 
as well not take surveys,” to body 
language, which a graduate now work- 
ing as a claims adjustor in Modesto, 
Calif., has found very valuable in her 
evaluation of individuals who file 
claims with her company. As she wrote 
to Dr. Adams, “My courses taught me 
that it’s not so much what people say as 
what they don’t say that matters. 


One young social worker has special 
praise for the listening techniques and 


Now in our society all 
decisions have social consequences; 
every decision has an effect on 
some group or groups—sex or age 
groups, income level or class 


But whatever a student’s academic 
level or his reasons for taking courses, 
Dr. Adams feels that the student will 
benefit from the _ sociology/an- 
thropology curriculum, primarily 
because the courses broaden a 
student’s perspective. “This is impor- 
tant,’ he says, “because we are at a 
point now in our society where all 
decisions have social consequences, 
where every decision has an effect’on 
some group or groups—sex or age 
groups, income-level, or class 
background groups.” 


interviewing courses, which she says 
are particularly helpful to her and her 
clients. ‘‘Aclient might need to express 
what he really feels or thinks,” she 
said, “but he might not be able to. Or he 
might feel that there are certain things 
that they shouldn’t talk about, or he 
may feel he just shouldn’t complain. 
Also, some people will say one thing 
and mean something else. Then of 
course some people don’t realize that 
they have problems until you help them 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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bring their problems out into the open. 
They may think that they’re just un- 
lucky and there’s nothing they can do 
about it.” 


offered a job with a major political par- 
ty, working in an upcoming campaign, 
but she turned it down. 

“The day is past when just anybody 


Anthropology of work, first in 
Nation & serving as model 
for similar courses in 
other universities 


Another valuable course, offered as 

an elective, and a particularly in- 
_novative one, is Anthropology of Work, 
instituted at the suggestion of Dean 
George Horton of the School of 
Business. Concerned with business 
students’ tendency to think of work as 
of itself instead of as an integral part of 
their lives, Dean Horton initiated a 
series of moves for the course in the 
School of Business. According to Prof. 
Frances French, who teaches the 
course, it is the first of its kind in the na- 
tion and the Auburn course syllabus is 
being used as a guide by other uni- 
_ versities in setting up such courses on 
their own campuses. What the course 


does, she says, is to indicate the waysin | 


which the work setting is related to 
other areas of culture such as kinship 
and religion: ‘We try to help students 
realize that an individual or acompany 
cannot so much as institute a hiring or 


pay policy without affecting some 


group.” Although designed primarily 
for business students the course is now 
drawing enrollees from various 
curricula ranging from English to 
educational administration. 

Dr. Adams says the course informs 
students about cultural problems that 
arise in work, particularly overseas. 
“In Belgium, for example, Sunday is a 
big feast day,” he says, “and one com- 
pany in the garment industry there 
found the Monday morning absentee 
rate incredible. Since this was a 
cultural problem that the company 
would be unable to change, the com- 
pany altered the work week instead— 
from Monday through Friday to Tues- 
day through Saturday. That solved the 
problem. Once students become aware 
of cultural problems, they should find 
their work easier.” 

The value of coursework seems to be 
a constant theme with sociology/an- 
thropology graduates, regardless of 
their major area of concern. The social 
work major, for example, is especially 
valuable to the student who wishes to 
work directly with people or who 
wishes to administer social work 
programs. “One course in the depart- 
ment outlines every kind of job the 


could be hired to do social work,” said 
the graduate. “Social workers now 
have to be licensed by the state. We 
have to be clear about the legal aspects 
of the job—and we have to be good 
paper-filler-outers. Most important, I 
guess, we have to be prepared to deal 
with the problems. We learn all about 
dealing with food stamp programs, 
mass media, social welfare policies... 
but most important, we also learn that 
we’re past the point where we can goin 
and just snatch kids away or have an 
old person committed without a hear- 
ing. We’re not here to take control of 
people’s lives; we’re here to help them 
and to help them help themselves. At 
the same time, we can’t be Goody Two- 
Shoes about it. We have to be firm.” 
To give students practical ex- 
perience, the department sends them 
“out into the world,” as onestudent put 


it, for athree month field placement, an 


internship program in which, says the 
same student, “‘You actually do what 
you’ve been trained to do.” 


Most students intern in the Lee Coun- 
ty area, with many of the social work 
majors working with the Department 
of Pensions and Security. There, the 
social work interns are given several 
cases which they handle just ‘as would 
“real”? social workers. Sociology in- 


ternships are a bit different, since the - 


sociology major’s chief concern is 
gathering data and evaluating it. 


Most internships, both in social work 
and sociology, are successful, although 
occasionally things do go awry. One 
particular danger for the sociology in- 
tern, says Dr. Adams, is the lack of ob- 
jectivity that can grow out of the in- 
tern’s working or living with the group 
that he is supposed to be gathering 


- data about. The professor mentioned 


one student who spent his field instruc- 
tion with a very well-to-do Amish Men- 


 nonite family. Like most groups under 


such observation, the Amish put their 
best foot forward, a practice that 
sociologists term “defensive struc- 
turing.” Almost a convert by the end of 
the quarter and told by the family to 


‘We’re not here to take 
control of people’s lives; 
we’re here to help them 

& help them help themselves.’ 


social work major would be qualified 
for,” said one recent graduate, “so we 
know a lot about what to expect and 
what would be expected of us when we 
chose our field and went to work. In my 
graduating class, one person worked 
for a time at a children’s home until it 
closed, another works as a social direc- 
tor at a nearby resident home care 
facility, and still another works at an 
adult day care center. One girl was 
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“bring back the good,” the student did 
just that: he reported only favorable 
aspects of Amish culture. 

“We later pointed out to him some 
things that he should have seen im- 
mediately,” says Dr. Adams. “Some 
Amish people were ostracized because 
they didn’t farm, even though they 
could choose another occupation—but 
other occupations are not as acceptable 
as farming. There was a newtrailer fac- 


Courses 


DOES IT COMPUTE?—Peggy Snow and Glenn Larkin, both 4SW, demonstrate their ex- 
pertise on the department’s computer, proving that statistics can be fun. 


tory nearby which created some 


problems.... Those are things that the 
student should have made note of.” 

In addition to teaching courses and 
directing internships, the faculty also 
perform research. “The department 
can’t afford to send anyone out on 
research projects,” says Dr. Ruth 
Busch, ‘“‘so most of us depend on con- 
tract research. In contract research the 
problem has been selected for us, usual- 
ly by the government. Right now, I’m 
involved in a land use planning study 
for the Bureau of Land Management. 
We are trying to find out what the 
social ramifications of stripmining 
would be on a four-county Alabama 
area. After it sees our research, the 
Bureau will decide whether or not to 
develop its holdings in the area. 

“We are interviewing people who live 
in already stripmined areas nearby,” 
she continues, ‘to see how the process 
has affected them. We’ll gather census 
materials, study the makeup of the 
population—see if there are large 
numbers of very poor miners there, for 
example. We’ll add our theories of how 
the area would be changed to data from 
the field and add all this to the inter- 
views with people who have past ex- 
perience with stripmining.”’ 

The archeology division of the 
department is also experiencing a 
boom in contract research, thanks toa 
new federal law requiring every piece of 
federal land to be surveyed by an 


archeologist before construction can 
begin. For the last five years, there 
were few jobs for archeologists, but the 
new law has changed all that. Dr. John 
Cottier, the Auburn department’s 
archeologist, is working on grants 
totaling more than $50,000, having © 
been awarded the grants despite inade- 
quate equipment, an_ unbelievably 
overcrowded laboratory, and an ob- 
vious lack of sufficient support per- 
sonnel. But to compete for a larger 
number of grants, says Dr. Busch, the © 
department will have to prove that its 
facilities are adequate, and of course, 
that will require increased university 
funding and perhaps even a graduate 
program. 

Thus far, Dr. Cottier’s grants cover 
areas as diverse as sites in the 
Tennessee Valley, Autauga County, 
Fort Benning, and Mobile. In his 
work, Dr. Cottier not only recovers and 
studies artifacts from the various sites; 
he also helps the government deter- 
mine whether or not a particular site is 
worth setting aside, as were two sites at 
Ft. Benning. These sites were 
nominated to the National Register. 

Not all research in the department is 


contract research, however. Prof. 


French has long been involved in a 
longitudinal study of folklore in- 
advertently transmitted to doctors in 
medical school, folklore such as myths 
about age, race, and sex. Prof. French 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Faculty Study Crime, Power, How Men Cope, Art 


(Continued from Page 17) 


began her study with an entering class 
of medical students at UABand follow- 
ed them through four years of medical 
school. The doctors are now in their se- 
cond year of residency and Prof. 
French is still gathering data. 


adds. “One of the students calls once a 
week and others keep a diary. I get 
some visits and I visit some of them oc- 
casionally... not very often.” 

In short, the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology seems to 
be a living, growing organism in that 


Studying the folklore of 
medical school which ‘keeps 
doctors from practicing as 
well as they should’ 


“When they started medical school, I 
was there,” says Prof. French. “I went 
with them to conferences, on their 
rounds—whatever they did, I did. I 
even read what they read. I learned 
that they use what they learn informal- 
ly. For example, they get the idea that 


some groups are more susceptible to — 


pain than others—which is true, but 
the groups that they believe to be most 
suceptible very often aren’t the correct 
ones. 


“They begin to believe that a lot of 
women’s medical problems are due to 
women’s being over-emotional, so they 
may be prone not to take a woman’s 
complaint as seriously as they should. 
They might say to a woman—or at 
least think it—that she feels bad 
because she is approaching the 
menopause when the woman has a 
valid complaint and needs treatment. 

“Of course, the patient can 
perpetuate the myth. She can say, ‘It’s 
just the menopause.’ But it’s easier to 
re-educate doctors than the entire pop- 
ulation, so I work with doctors instead 
of patients. I see this tendency to accept 
folklore as a serious problem, since a 
belief in this folklore keeps doctors 

m practicing as wellas they should. 

“This is a long-term project,” she 


-allits members have both general and 


specific interests. Dr. Adams is in- 
terested in the sociology of power, in 
knowing who holds the power in any 
particular group and how he attains 
and maintains it. Professor Arthur 
Wilk is interested in art and social con- 
trol. Profs. Paul Starr and Alden 
Roberts have applied for an HEW 
grant for the study of adaptation and 
stress among Vietnamese refugees to 


‘the U.S. Prof. James Gundlach is 


studying population patterns among 
American Indians. Prof. Alan Shields 
is interested in the regional distribu- 
tion of crime and is heavily involved in 
rehabilitation programs. Dr. Busch 
has for her particular interest family 
and kinship relationships, particularly 
in the Middle East. And one definite 
sign that the department is progressive 
is Prof. French’s role as U.S.D.A. 
representative for a new pilot projectin 
which she will help implement the new 
federal women’s programs. She is to 
hold seminars on the roles of women 
and men, seminars designed to move 
women into higher positions and 
positions of higher pay and to teach 
men how to cope with women as 
professionals and how to work for 
women. 


Like most departments on campus, 


Sociology and Anthropology has 
needs—mainly space, maintenance 
money, and travel funds, with travel 
funds heading the list. “We have a 
faculty member who had a paper 
accepted for the World Congress of 
Sociology in Sweden,” Dr. Adams said, 
“but we have no funds to send him.” 
While space needs include classroom 
and office space, an archeology lab 
seems to have priority, with storage a 
close second. And of course there is 
equipment—an interactive terminal 
and keypunch machine, archeological 
equipment, xeroXing machine, 
typewriter—that would make life just a 
little easier for the staff if the depart- 
ment could afford it. 

Yet despite the needs, Dr. Adams is 
extremely optimistic about the depart- 
ment. He talks of the faculty’s ac- 
complishments proudly, savoring 
those which have brought recognition 


_ to the department as a whole—like the 


television series, “Option” developed 
under the direction of Department 
Head Gene Griessman (nowon a year’s 
leave); or the film “About Us” madein 
conjunction with the Conference on the 
Future of the South sponsored by the 
department and held at Auburn 
through the work of Dr. Griessman and 
Dr. David Lewis of History. ‘About 
Us” won awards in Florence, Italy, as 
one of the five best international films 
made in 1975 and it was shown 
nationally on public television. 

“Jobs are readily available for the 
sociology major,” says Dr. Adams. 
“The sociology major is a liberal arts 
graduate,” he explains, “and since so 
many organizations have their own 
training programs and want to train 
people their own way, our sociology 
majors can find jobs. Many of our 
graduates go to work for organizations 
such as the Institute of Social Research 
or the National Science Foundation. A 
small percentage go on to graduate 
school; we have graduates at Ken- 
tucky, Cornell, Georgia, and Syracuse. 


AUBURN ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Some graduates teach, go into 
academia.” | 
According to another faculty 
member, social work majors will be in 
even more demand once the state 
employment freeze is over, simply 
because the majors can be licensed and 
people who lack the degree cannot. 
Anthropology minors face a good 
future, also, whether in academia or the 
job market, especially since federal, 
state, and local governments are in- 
creasingly concerned with human 
needs. “Anthropologists can work as 
consultants,’ says Dr. Busch, 
“especially where another culture is in- 
volved. They can advise businesses on 
how to solve work-management 
problems. They can even redesign 
space for comfort and efficiency.” 


But the student who is expected to be 
in the most demand in the next few 
years is the archeologist, the individual 
who so busily studies a culture for 
which at the time no society exists. As 
Prof. French notes, there is a 
nationwide demand, but there are few 
archeologists in the South and 
Alabama. 

The Auburn department is obviously 
happy that its students are finding 
jobs, and it hopes to train many more 
students. In fact, the department would 
very much like to be able to offer an 
anthropology major, but that goal may 
be a long time in being reached. 
However, the optimism is there. “I went 
to a consciousness-raising conference a 
while back,” says Dr. Adams, “and 
learned that many people there, par- 
ticularly minorities and women, had 
far exceeded their goals—maybe they 
never dreamed they could be depart- 
ment heads, for example—so they 
never tried to rise any further. It was as 
if it had never occurred to them that 
they could go any higher, as if they 
were saying to themselves, “Why 
should I aspire to another level?” Ap- 
parently such is not the case with the 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. i 


1962 


Walter Thorwald Pease is 
currently an engineer with the 
Army Missile Research and 
Development Command, ROLAND 
Project Office, Huntsville. Walt and 
his wife, Barbara, have a son, 14, 
and a daughter, 15. 

Donald E. McCain has been 
named assistant cost and office 
manager for WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Langdale Mill. He began his con- 
tinuous service with the company in 
April, 1973, at offices of the In- 
dustrial Fabrics Division in West 
Point, Ga., where he was a cost ac- 
countant until his move to Langdale 
last year. He and his wife, Mary 
Jane, have three children: Timothy 
Allen, 17; Donald, Jr., 16; and 
Phillip Neal, 14. The family lives in 
Shawmut. 

Dr. Wilhelm Peter Schoor is 
with the Environmental Protection 
Agency in Gulf Breeze, Fla. 


1964 


Major Don J. Newell, Jr., has 
received the Meritorious Service 
Medal at Langley AFB, Va. He was 
cited for outstanding duty perfor- 
mance as an F-4 Phantom instruc- 
tor pilot and assistant operations of- 
ficer of the 310th Tactical Fighter 
Training Squadron and as chief of 
the Wing Scheduling Branch, Depu- 
ty Commander nor Operations, 58th 
Tactical Training Wing at Luke 
AFB, Ariz. He is currently serving 
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at Langley as an air operations staff 
officer with the headquarters of the 
Tactical Air Command... 

Dr. Paul B. Altemuehle has 
opened the Hebron Animal Hospital 
in Hebron, Ky. He takes care of large 
and small animals... 

Carole E. Hill has been named 
chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology at Georgia State Uni- 
versity. She will continue to hold the 
rank of associate professor of 
anthropology. Dr. Hill received the 
M.A. in anthropology from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the Ph.D. in 
anthropology from the University 
of Georgia. She has served at 
Georgia State since 1973. She served 
as an assistant professor of 
Anthropology since 1975, and as 


associate professor of anthropology ~ 


since 1977. 


1965 


J. Gerald Benefield has return- 
ed to Dothan to manage Helena 
Chemical Company. He and his 
wife, Janice, have three children, 
Laurie, 9, Jason, 7, and David, 1... 
Steven J. Marcereau was 
transferred to Orlando, Fla., and 
has a new position as finance 
manager for Air Defense Systems 
with Martin Marietta Aerospace... 

Dr. Roger B. Winston, Jr., 
associate dean of students at 
Georgia Southwestern College, has 
been elected to serve a three-year 
term as senator by the American 
College Personnel Association (AC- 


PA). In this position Dr. Winston 
will serve on both the ACPA ex- 
ecutive council and in the senate of 
the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. He is one of 
five senators to serve the organiza- 
tion, and one of three chosen in the 
recent ACPA national election. Dr. 
Winston, the former dean of men at 
Georgia Southwestern, earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Georgia. He is the 
author of several articles which 
have appeared in professional jour- 
nals and is the former editor of 
ACPA Developments, a national 
newsletter. 


1967 


Capt. Gary M. Patterson has 
received the Meritorious Service 
Medal for outstanding duty perfor- 
mance as an air surveillance officer, 
senior director, chief of support 
operations and as an operations 
training officer while assigned to 
the 601st Tactical Control Squadron 
at Wiesbaden Air Base and Pruem 
Air Station, Germany, from 
September 1974 to September 1977. 
Now assigned at Tinker AFB, Okla., 
the captain serves as an air sur- 
veillance officer with the 964th Air- 
borne Warning and Control 
Squadron, a part of the Tactical Alr 
Command. He earned a master’s in 
international relations in 1976 from 
Troy State University European 
Division in Germany... _ 


(Continued on Page 20) 


RADARS, VOLUME 6—Dr. Edward R. Graf (left) shows his department 
head Dave Irwin the new copy of Radars, Volume 6, in which he co-authored 
two chapters. Dr. Graf, professor of electrical engineering, has been working 
in the area of frequency agility and diversity for 10 years. His co-authors on 
the chapters, both reprints from the Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers Transactions are R. L. Sims 69 and J. M. Loomis ’72. Both Sims 
and Loomis are candidates for the Ph.D. The research monograph on radar 
is published by Artec House, Inc., 1977. 
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Teach more than 4500 students per quarter— 


More Faculty Greatest Need of English Department 


By Kaye Eteuee "64 


“A thread of need runs throughout the University—the 


need for faculty, for travel funds, for an increase in the 


maintenance budget which runs the department,” says Dr. 


Bert Hitchcock 63, summing up 
the situation of all the 
departments. “The University 
says to you ‘we want you to be 
productive in scholarly ways, to 
be active professionally’ and 
then doesn’t support those ac- 
tivities by providing adequate 
staff or money for travel to 
professional meetings. 


“Of the general university 
needs affecting the English 
Department,’’ says Dr. 
Hitchcock, who became head of 
that department last 
September, “we particularly 
need help with the library. 
Auburn apparently is getting 
more money for the library than 
it did in the past, but prices are 
increasing so much that it 
doesn’t show. It would be nice if 
Auburn had a Friends of the 
Library group, a group of alum- 
ni and others who support the 
library. The library is so very 
important to a University, and 
those of us in the humanities 
really depend on it because so 
much of our research is done 
there, rather than in the lab. 
We’ve come a long way on the 
library, but to adequately sup- 
port a good undergraduate and 
graduate program, we have a 
long way to go.” 


Along ‘with the general 
problems affecting the English 
Department comes the par- 
ticular need for increasing the 
faculty in order to take the load 
off the teachers of composition 
courses. 


“Using the standards ways of 
computing student credit hours 
doesn’t give an accurate picture 
of the time a teacher of composi- 
tion spends,” Dr. Hitchcock ex- 
plains. ‘Looking at a composi- 


tion course as a regular three- 
hour course is not an accurate 
reflection of the actual time and 
energy the teacher uses. Com- 
position teachers spend a lot of 
time reading and preparing for 
their classes, and then they 
spend their nights and 


- weekends marking papers. 


Teachers have to spend a 
tremendous amount of time on 
papers in such classes as ad- 
vanced composition, freshman 
composition, business and 
professional writing, and 
technical writing. A teacher 
may spend three hours per sec- 
tion per week actually in class 
and then ten times that outside 
class. One of the greatest needs 
we have is to somehow cut down 
on the load of the people in- 
volved in the teaching of com- 
position.” 


South Atlantic Association of [jy 


Department of English passed a 
resolution urging that two com- 
position courses—a maximum 
of 50 students—be considered a 
full load for college teachers of 
writing. That’s exactly half a 
load for present Auburn com- 
position teachers, who teach 
four courses. 

“Two courses may sound like 


‘luxury but in teaching writing, 


that is a heavy load,” explains 
Dr. Hitchcock. “And I am sure 
that better teaching would 
result with smaller loads. The 
general public has the idea that 
a professor has an easy life and 
sometimes I’m told that. It 
always brings up my challenge 
to just teach three or four com- 
position courses for one quarter 
and see how easy you think the 
job is after that.” When Dr. 
Hitchcock talks of the problems 
of composition teachers, he 
talks from first-hand ex- 
perience. Former chairman of 


Need additional faculty 
so can cut down on load of the 
composition teachers 


Some of the Auburn 
Departments with an overwork- 
ed faculty have a problem find- 
ing qualified people to fill 
positions. That isn’t true in 
English, for it’s a buyers’ 
market. Yet Auburn’s English 
Department has no money to 
use for additional faculty 
positions. 

To place the composition load 
in perspective, Dr. Hitchcock 
pointed out that recently the 


JUST THE BEGINNING—The time composition teachers such as Ruby 
Lewis spend in the classroom is just the tip of the iceberg. The real work com- 
.. es in hundreds of hours spent in grading compositions each quarter. 


APRIL, 1978 


freshman English at Auburn, 
he has continued to teach com- 
position since becoming depart- 
ment head. 

Some departments can easily 
demonstrate that their work is 
of direct, often monetary, ad- 
vantage to the State of 
Alabama. That’s not always so 
easy to do in the humanities 
departments such as English— 
although it’s no less true—for 
who can put a dollar value on 
the ability to communicate or to 
write competent English? At the 
same time the public may be 
becoming more aware of its 
value. Prof. Lynn Denton, who 
coordinates business and 
professional writing at Auburn, 
points out that, 

“There now exists a national 
concern for clear, effective 
writing, as reflected by state 
legislatures’ imposing literacy 
tests in high schools and by 
many universities’ instituting 
writing competency exams 
before awarding degrees. More 
and more students are now 
aware that effective com- 
munication will be an_in- 
valuable skill in their career 
positions. Business and _ in- 
dustry areincreasingly.concern- 
ed about effective communica- 
tion. In fact, short courses in 
clear writing are among the 
most popular courses offered in 
a training programs to- 

ay 

To show students and others 
the importance of the effective 
use of English is one of the goals 
on which Dr. Hitchcock would 
like his department to be able to 
spend more time—if only he had 
that extra faculty and enough 
time: “We engage in a lot of fan- 
tasies about what we could do if 


we didn’t have such a heavy 


teaching load.” 
Should that dream come true 


4 ceri 


WRITING LAB—Students find additional help on a one-to-one basis in the 
writing lab from teachers such as Jean Waltman who put in additional 
volunteer hours there and in the new business and technical writing lab. 


about having more staff, then 
Dr. Hitchcock says, “One of the 
first things I’d like to do is to 
work more. with graduate 
teaching assistants. We attempt 
to give them as much guidance 
as possible, but we just are not 
able to do as much as we need to. 
What we do looks good on paper, 
and it is—especially compared 
to some other schools and 
departments—but we would like 
to get more people involved than 
just the chairman of freshman 
English and the Freshman 
English Committee. 

“And that brings us _ to 
another problem. No one who 
works with the Graduate 
Teaching Assistants gets any 
teaching release time except the 
Chairman. The Freshman Com- 
mittee spends time visiting 
classes, preparing a syllabus, 
choosing textbooks, and all the 
while carrying a heavy teaching 
load themselves. The same is 


he says, 


and professional writing when 
“We emphasize the 
need for clarity above all and 
then for conciseness, con- 
creteness, and correctness” that 


‘is equally true of the other com- 


position courses. “We work at 
acquainting the student with 
the level of writing skill that he 
or she will be expected to havein 


a career position,” he continues. | 


“Above all, we hope the student 
is convinced of the need for and 
the usefulness of good writing 
skills.” 

But to keep those writing 
skills sharp the student must 
use them. “‘Our biggest problem 
with departments who require 
or recommend our courses is the 
lack of reinforcement in writing 
skills. We can get a student who 
has serious writing problems, 
work closely with him, even get 
him up to a C or B proficiency 
level by the end of the quarter. 
But if he gets no reinforcement 


‘Freshman English 
is a very important discipline 
which we teach all students’ 


true with the people who teach 
business and _ professional 
writing and work in the lab.” 

Dr. Hitchcock’s dream of 
what the department could do if 
it had sufficient faculty, even 
when he is talking about 
graduate teaching assistants, is 
ultimately directed at helping 
the students the department 
serves. “Freshman English is a 
very basic academic matter to 
us at Auburn,” he explains. “It 
isa very important discipline we 
teach all students.” 

Communication is an impor- 
tant goal and for the student to 
use English effectively, he has 
to be taught to use it and then 
have that positive use rein- 
forced. 

Although Prof. Denton is talk- 
ing specifically about business 


from the faculty in his own 
department, it won’t be long 
before he lapses back into his 
old habits,” says Prof. Denton. 


“We can’t work miracles in a 
single quarter but we can get the 
student going in the right direc- 
tion toward achieving really 
good writing skills. With rein- 
forcement from his own depart- 
ment those writing skills will 
continue to grow and develop. 
The whole process is similar to 
typing skills or to playing a 
musical instrument. Without 
practice, one forgets what one 
has learned.” 


The largest department on 
campus, English serves an 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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NEW PRODUCTS IN ZINC—Russ Sedlack of Fo 
one of a dozen Auburn industrial desi 


ment” in rustproof zinc. The works are now at a 


Atlanta. 


rt Lauderdale, Fla., was © 

gn students who spent last quarter on 
the “Zinc Project.” Russ designed a solar-powered portable light for use out- 

- side or indoors. Auburn was one of three Southern schools invited to be in 
the competition aimed at new designs for the “domestic outside environ- 


Zinc Institute display in 
—AU Photo 


English Largest Department 


average of 4500 students a 
quarter, and in some quarters 
reaches more than 5000. In addi- 
tion to freshman English, which 
is required in all departments, 
sophomore literature is required 
in some, and the English 
Department often finds itself 
having to add courses between 
the course request time (pre- 
registration) and the beginning 
of the next quarter. For in- 
stance, winter quarter 250 ad- 
ditional students signed up for 
sophomore literature courses 
than had been expected. 

“Business and_ professional 
writing and technical writing 
courses are service courses too,” 
Dr. Hitchcock notes, “serving 
primarily the non-humanities 
students. During the last year 
we have had a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of students 
enrolled in those courses. 
Between pre-registration and 
the beginning of winter quarter, 
the English Department had to 
add 11 sections of business and 
professional writing in order to 
meet student requests.” 


Business writing 


In the current academic year, 
Prof. Denton expects to serve 
2900 students in technical and 
business writing courses: “At 
Auburn our enrollment grows 
proportionally with the growing 
enrollment in the Schools of 
Business and Engineering. In 
addition we’re getting many 
students from pre-pharmacy, 
forestry, agricultural 
economics, home economics, of- 
fice administration, aviation 
management, criminal justice, 
and so on, as many departments 


Foreign Language Department 


cusses funding needs, one is 
clearly aware that, to her, 
dollars represent more than 
equipment, space, or travel 


money. They also represent op- - 


portunity. Money for up-to-date 
laboratory equipment 
translates into better teaching, 
and better teaching into better- 
trained, more successful 
students. When she says (with a 
decided gleam in her eye) how 
nice it would be should Auburn’s 
20 participants in the Alabama- 
Auburn Study Abroad program 
be awarded the $300 each that 
UA’s participants receive each 
year, one is well aware that Dr. 
DiOrio wants the money for the 
students, that their being able to 
participate is what interests her. 

According to her faculty, it is 
just such an attitude that makes 
Dr. DiOrio a model department 
head. “Since she has become 
department head,” one of them 
said, “there’s been an upsurge in 
language learning in the depart- 
ment. The department has 
grown, become settled, and es- 
tablished goals. Before she 
makes decisions, she asks the 
tenured faculty members what 
they think; she delegates power; 
she even submitted herself to 
evaluation by her faculty. In 
this department she rates very, 
very high.”’ 

Dr. DiOrio has been head of 
Foreign Languages since 1972. 
Since that time, the department 
has built on past programs and 
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(Continued from Page 15) . 


has established new ones. The 
M.A. program has been ex- 
panded to include French as 
well as Spanish, which was 
offered in the past. Foreign 
students having difficulty with 
English may now take English 
as a Second Language courses. 
And the department is ever 
ready to aid the community: 
faculty members have held 
workshops on effective 
language teaching for junior 
college and high school teachers 
and have also conducted 
language training and area 
familiarization briefings for 
soon-to-be-transferred em- 
ployees of local industry with 
overseas branches. 


A quick look at the 
department’s 1976-1977 annual 
report indicates that neither the 
department as a whole or in- 
dividual faculty members are 
restricting their activities, 
which range, by the way, from 
“Enriching Occurrences” such 
as a play and speaking 
engagements to “Officers in 
Learned Societies.’ The faculty 
spoke, traveled, directed singing 
groups, published books and 
articles—and taught. It is the 
teaching that seems to matter to 
them the most, from Kate 
Elmore, who spends hour after 
hour working with foreign 
students who are struggling 
with English, to Mary Millman, 
who reportedly “puts a fantastic 


amount of effort into teaching,” 
to the head of the department 
herself, who not only has been 
decorated by the French, but 
who also has been honored by 
the Italian. She holds the 
French Order of Academic 
Palms, presented by the French 
government to those who have 
“ceaselessly fostered the French 
language, literature, and culture 
through their devotion to 
France, their teaching, and 
their academic achievement,” 


and the Castanoli Chair of Italic | 


Languages at Auburn. 


Capt. David P. Stocker is an air 
traffic control officer at Bentwaters 
RAF Station, England, with the 
2164th Communications Squadron. 
The squadron recently received the 
U.S. Air Force Outstanding Unit 
Award for meritorious service dur- 
ing 1976... 

Mr. and Mrs. William Edward 
(Bill) Hochholzer (Jane 
Mauldin) are now living in Savan- 
nah, Ga., since Bill was transferred 
by Eli Lilly & Co. from Indianapolis. 
She writes, ‘‘We ‘escaped’ before the 
blizzard hit the midwest and north 
and we are now getting settled in 
Savannah.’’ They have two 
children: Jana, 8, and Will, 6.... 

Capt. James U. Tendell, Jr., 
has been awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal for his duty at 


(Continued from Page 1 9) 


recognize the need the student 
has for improving his or her 
writing skills.” 


Good reputation 
as strong 
department 


Despite the concentration of 
its energies as a service depart- 
ment, the Auburn English 
Department has a good reputa- 
tion for its work in its own area. 
Auburn offers the Master of 
Arts, the Master of Arts in 
College Teaching (for junior 
college teachers), and the Ph.D. 
in English, currently enrolling 
90 undergraduate majors and61 
graduate students. 

“If we had more time we could 
work better with the students,” 
explains Dr. Hitchcock. “We 
have come to think of what an 
English major can do besides 
teach. For instance he can go 
into field, such as journalism, 
education, or publications. 
English provides as good a 
basic education as any 
curriculum for dealing with 
words and communication and 
we would like to be able to give 
students a better idea of what 
they can do with an English 
degree. The advisors do as much 
as they can in talking to a stu- 
dent about graduate school or 
professional life, but there is so 
little time and they are trying to 
do so much.” 


‘Intelligently 
conservative’ 


Dr. Hitchcock is often remind- 
ed of what a colleague from 
another University said to him 
about the Auburn English 
Department—“‘You have a 
better department at Auburn 
than you deserve.” And he 
points out that despite all the 
many things the Auburn depart- 
ment lacks—including office 
telephones, requiring them to 
use “semi-public hall telephones 
like a fifth rate Brooklyn boar- 
ding house” as Dr. Hitchcock ex- 
presses it—“Auburn has had a 
strong English Department. 
And at a school with Auburn’s 
history, that is somewhat un- 
usual. Of course it goes back to 
the quality of the people of the 
department and what they have 
done. 

“You can look back over the 
years and see the good and the 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Vandenberg AFB, Calif., as a mis- 
sile operations instructor, 
academics instructor and instructor 
flight chief in the Minuteman train- 
ing section. He is now a warning 
systems control officer with a unit of 
the Strategic Air Command at Of- 
futt AFB, Neb. 

BORN: A daughter, Belinda 
Dawn, to Mr. and Mrs. Jim Burgess 
(Mary Barbara Wilheim) of 
Frankfurt, Germany, on January 
26. She joins Brandi Rebecca, 2. Jim 
is a civilian with the Fifth Army 
Headquarters in Frankfurt. 


1968 | 


Frank M. Monroe has been 


named manager of the towel 


(Continued on Page 21) 


bad. Auburn stayed with 
a freshman composition re- 
quirement when many other 
schools were doing away with it. 
Almost all have come back now. 
We’ve been conservative at 
Auburn, but we’ve been in- 
telligently conservative, Ithink. 
We have not lagged in the 
teaching of composition, but we 
have kept abreast of what’s 
happening professionally in 
other areas.”’ 

To support his point, Dr. 
Hitchcock said that during the 
1976-77 school year, the English 
faculty produced four books and 
11 articles and papers which 
were published, along with 20 
reviews, 20 oral papers and 
readings, 40 published poems, 
two short stories, and four 
translations. At the same time 
ten book manuscripts were in 
process and the faculty main- 
tained an active role in the Uni- 
versity life. 

Dr. Hitchcock is very proud of 
the English Department 
association with The Southern 
Humanities Review, co-edited 
by Drs. Norman Brittin and Eu- 
gene Current-Garcia until Dr. 
Brittin’s retirement last year, 
and now edited by Dr. Current- 
Garcia with Dr. Barbara Mowat 
continuing as an _ associate 
editor and Dr. David Jeffrey as 
business manager. 


Exchanging 
knowledge with 
high schools, etc. 


As far as work outside the 
University, “The English 
Department has never engaged 
in so-called extension work,” ex- 
plains Dr. Hitchcock, “but one 
of the things we have talked 
about is getting out a little 
more—again if we can get some 
teaching relief. It would be 
beneficial for the faculty to go 
out to the high schools and visit 
with the classes and learn 
something about what the 
students are getting in high 
school. We are not just thinking 
about our carrying things to the 
high schools, but of our learning 
too. Many elements of composi- 
tion are not tied to grade level 
and the same is true of 
literature. We have faculty in 
business writing and in im- 
aginative writing who could 
visit schools and exchange 
knowledge as well as the com- 
position faculty. But again it 
comes back to the teacher’s load. 
It takes time and money and ul- 
timately we come right back 
again to the fact that we need 
more faculty. 

“Of course, we have many 
faculty who would not see our 
job as this at all, and there is an 
argument for the ivory tower 
concept, but more and more the 
university is becoming prac- 
tical. It’s always a balancing 
act—how to balance the 
teaching staff with the books in 
the library, how to balance the 
teacher’s work with the students 
with his research in the 
library.” 

And so Dr. Hitchcock goes 
back to his own balancing act— 
trying to juggle the needs of the 
Auburn students for thorough 
English instruction with the 
physical and fiscal realities of a 
department where the demand 
outweighs the supply. 
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systems control group at West Point 
Pepperell’s Consumer Products 
Division. He is transferring from 
the company’s Abbeville (Ala.) 
Plant. His wife, Mary, and their two 
children, Frank Marion, III, and 
Brian Edward, 4, will be at home in 
Fairfax... 

D. Carl Garrison has been nam- 
ed manager of information systems 
for the Superior Oil Company in 
Houston, Tex. He received his 
master’s in computer and informa- 


tion science in 1969 from Georgia 


Tech. He is married to Anne Hamm 
66... 

Fred M. Thurman was recently 
awarded the Meritorious Service 
Medal, First Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
the Accomodation Medal. He is now 
stationed at Keesler AFB, Miss., 
with his wife, Judy, and two 
children, Derick and Lauren. Fredis 
an ai¥cratft commander in WC180,a 
member of the Hurricane Hunters 
(53rd Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron)... 

Michael L. Smith is now 
treasurer of Expediter Systems in 
Birmingham. He and his wife, 
Ruby Catherine (Bonnie) Brad- 
ford, 69 have one son, Bradford, 
and are expecting another child.... 

John E. Aycock, Jr., has been 
named technical manager for 
coated fabrics and film in The 
General Tire & Rubber Company’s 
Chemical/Plastics Division. He and 
his wife, Connie, and their three 
children live in Akron, Ohio. 

Iedr. Vernon C. Gordon is now 
attending the U.S. Naval Test Pilot 
School at the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Md., where he, 
Janice, Bradley, and Melissa now 
live. 


Faces in the News 


Palmer 


Henry 


David P. Henry ’66 was selected 
as Young Engineer of the Year for 
1977 at the annual awards dinner 
ending Engineers Week in Bir- 
mingham. He was nominated by the 
Birmingham chapter of AIIE, and 
competed against six other can- 
didates representing American 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
Instrument Society of America, In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, and 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He works for American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. in Birmingham. 

Laura Young Palmer ’70 has 
been elected a trust officer by the 
directors of Trust Company Bankin 
Atlanta, Ga. She is assigned to Per- 
sonal Trust Account Administra- 
tion. She joined the staff of Trust 
Company Bank-in 1970 as a 
secretary in the New. Business Sec- 
tion of the Trust Department, after 
having worked with the Bir- 
mingham Trust National Bank and 
the Central Bank & Trust Co., also 
in Birmingham. She was named 
senior operations assistant in the 
Trust Employee Benefits group in 
1973 and later was selected as a 
trainee on the Trust Department 
Management program. She was 
assigned to Personal Trust Account 
Administration last year. 


APRIL, 1978 


Ernest L. Banzhoff has been 
promoted to office manager of 
Yellow Freight terminal in Miami, 
Fla. His wife, Susan, and their two 
children, Andrew, 5, and Rachael, 3, 
are now settled in their new home.... 


Capt. George M. Farnell is a 
course director in the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology, School of 
Systems and Iogistics. His last 
position was with Memphis State 
University as assistant professor of 
Aerospace Studies. Last October 
Capt. Farnell was awarded the Air 
Force Commendation Medal, 3rd 
Oak Leaf Cluster.... 


The Rev. Les Connell has 
recently cut a new record album; 
“Tell My Children I Love Them” at 
Pinebrook Studios in Alexandria, 
Ind. The Rev. Connell is also a ham 
operator who belongs to a Bible 
study “class” that meets by short 
wave. He and his wife, Marsha, and 
two girls, Kimberly and Bethany, 
live in Adairsville, Ga., where’ he 
has a pastorate. Les graduated from 
Emory University’s Candler School 


Faces in the News 


MacDowell Burdett 

Ian R. MacDowell ’56 has been 
promoted to president and general 
manager of Kelsey Axle and Brake 
Division of Kelsey-Hayes Co., asub- 
sidiary of Fruehauf Corp., in 
Elkhart, Ind. He will be responsible 
for plants in Elkhart; McMinnville, 
Oregon; Mequon, Wisc.; Seminole, 
Okla.; and Montezuma, Ga. Kelsey 
Axle and Brake Division is a major 
manufacturer of axles, suspensions, 
and brakes for the mobile home, 
travel trailer, and industrial 
markets. After graduating from 
Auburn, Mr. Mac Dowell worked for 
Joslyn Stainless Steel and ITT in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Challenge-Cook 
Brothers in Bryan, Ohio, and Wehr 
Corp. in Louisville, Ky. He is retur- 
ning to Indiana after spending the 
last four years as operations 
manager of the Mequon, Wisc., 
plant of Kelsey-Hayes. He, his wife, 
Dawn, and son, Dirk, are now living 
in Elkhart. 

Dr. Robert A. Burdett ’57 has 
been named the Alabama Crop 
Association’s Man of the Year for 
1977. He is an agronomist with the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service in Auburn and also serves 
as secretary of the crop improve- 
ment group. He was cited for his 
leadership in improving the state’s 


seed certification program and for 


his role in helping establish a seed 
technology center at Auburn and a 
foundation peanut seed facility at 
Headland. The award was made 
during the association’s 32nd an- 
nual meeting at Auburn. The ACIA 
is made up of producers and 
processors of certified seed, which 
are used by the state’s farmers to 
plant their crops. Dr. Burdett has 
served as Extension agronomist 
and ACIA secretary since 1968. He 
previously worked seven years as 
agonomist with International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. He 
received his doctorate from Mis- 
sissippi State University. 


and 


LEGISLATIVE CONTACTS—Legislative contact 
chairmen from around the state were on the Auburn 
campus recently to review the need for new engineering 
laboratory facilities, the No. 1 building priority in the 
request to the 1978 Alabama legislature. After a brief 
meeting with AU President Harry M. Philpott and 
Engineering Dean Vincent S. Haneman, Jr., the men 


were taken on a short tour of existing engineering 


facilities. Seated from left to right are: William C.Scott - 
’40 of Florence: Dr. Philpott; Dean Haneman; William 
John Howard 
Montgomery Truss ’47 of Birmingham; Dwight Car- 
lisle 58 of Alex City; James Ray ’47 of Troy; Brooks 
Moore 48 of Huntsville; L. G. Pair ’48 of Pell City; ane, 
William G. Little 32 of Linden. 


"47 of Montgomery; standing, 


—AU Photo 


of Theology in 1971. He was the re- 
cent subject of a feature in the Chat- 
tanooga Free Press, Alumni who are 
interested in his record can write 
him at Route4, Box 193, Adairsville, 
Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Joanna Lea, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Wilkerson (Jo Ann Jones) of 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. She joins 
brother Chris, 414. 


1969 — 


Capt. Bill McCrary will return to 
Auburn in September to serve as an 
Air Force ROTC faculty member.... 
Capt. John B. Massey is par- 
ticipating in a North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization training exercise, 
dubbed “Arctic Express,” being 
held in Bodo, Norway, 50 miles 
north of the arctic circle. Capt. 
Massey is a weather officer at 
Bentwaters RAF Station, England, 
with the 81st Tactical Fighter 
Wing.... John B. Tillman has been 
promoted to Colonel in the Air 
Force. He is currently the director of 
personnel management at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex., and serves with a 
unit of the Air Training Com- 
mand... 

Dr. James R. Johnson 
completed a post doctoral fellowship 
at Duke University in July, 1977, 
is currently an assistant 
professor in the Biology Depart- 
ment at Texas A & M University in 
College Station, Tex. In addition he 
is working on establishing a 
research program and equipping a 
laboratory.... Robert B. Ritter is 
with the FAA as an air traffic con- 
troller in Savannah, Ga.... 

BORN: A daughter, May 
Elizabeth, to Mr. & Mrs. George W. 
Harrison, IV, (Elizabeth Searcy 
’70). Dr. Harrison graduated from 
University of Alabama Dental 
School in 1976 as a member of 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon National 
Dental Honor Society. Since 1976 he 
has been in graduate school 
specializing in endodontics and will 
set up practice in Baton Rouge, La., 


in July. 
1970 


Richard L. Shelton has recently 
been promoted to colonel in the Air 
Force. He is an air operations officer 
at Carswell AFB, Tex., with the 
Strategic Air Command.... 


John Bedsole has been 
promoted to vice president of First 
National Bank of Opelika. He has 
been with the bank since 1970 and 
was promoted to assistant vice 
president in 1974. He has been very 
active in Jaycee affairs and serves 
in the Alabama National Guard. He 
and his wife, Dottie, have two 
children, Beth, 8, and Jay, 5.... 

Paul L. New has been promoted 
to engineering staff specialist and is 
on a three-year assignment with 
AT&T at staff headquarters in 
Basking Ridge, N.J. He and his 
wife, Babs, have moved to High 
Bridge, N.J., from Panama City, 
Fla... 

Larry Stephens is manager of 
the Central Distribution Center of 
West Point Pepperell, Inc., in Des 
Plaines, Ill. He is married to Jenny 
Lester ’71.... 

Sonny 
partner in the law firm of Leach, 
Dillard and. Ferguson in Bir- 
mingham. He completed 
Cumberland School of Law in 1974. 
He is currently active with the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
and serves on the board of directors 
for the Visiting Nurses Association. 
He and his wife, Pennye, have ason, 
Trey, 3... 

Dolene DuBois. Bradford is 
director of the gifted and talented 
students program for the Belton, 
Mo., School District. She works with 
exceptional students from first to 
ninth grade in the suburb of Kansas 
City. Her husband, Glenn, is an 
associate with the law firm of 
Sildon, Happy, House, and Cooling 
in Kansas City.... 

Elaine Smith Collier, M.D., 
practices medicine in Salt Lake 
City, Utah.... Chris Bedsole 
Benner is an instructor in the 
B.O.E. program with the Russell 
County Area Vocational School in 
Seale. She had previously taught in 
the business education department 
of Chavala High School in Seale... 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. (Bill) 
Lee (Linda Mobley) now live in 
New Orleans where Bill is a 
franchise district manager with 
Burger King Corp. They have a son, 
Austin, 10 months... 

Lynn Marit Smith teaches art at 
the Rhein Main Jr. High at the 
Rhein Main Air Base in Frankfort, 
Germany. She is acivilian employee 
of the U.S. Department of Defense... 


Ferguson is now a. 


MARRIED: Mary Lee Carlisle 


- to Edward L. Owen on Sept. 16 in 


Caguas, Puerto Rico. They live in 
Memphis, Tenn., where Ed is a pilot 
with Southern ‘Mirena 

BORN: Ason, John Grant, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Donald (Donnie) 
Wadsworth (Ann Grant 771) of 
Prattville on Nov. 11. Grant joins 
big sister Amy, 3. Proud grand- 
father is George A. Grant ’24, also of 
Prattville... 

Ason, William Daniel, to Mr. and ° 
Mrs. William D. (Bill) Blau (Linda 
Downing) of Augusta, Ga., on Feb. 
26.... A son, Joseph Henry, IV., to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Glover (Bar- 
bara Vincent ”71) of Melbourne, 
Fla. Joe is AMOCO jobber for 
Brevard County and Barbara 
teaches children with learning dis- 
abilities. Joseph joins big sister 
Melissa, 3%... 

Ason, Andrew Robert, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Robert Smith of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Dec. 29. 
Charles is with Graybar Electric in 
Chattanooga.... 

Ason, Robert Gregory, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob St. Jean (Beth Gregory) 
of Houston, Tex., on Feb. 20. Beth 
teaches reading in the Spring © 
School District and her husband is 
an engineer... 

A daughter, Haley Chalet, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Hewett (Gloria 
Goodgame) of Cullman on Feb. 20. 
Gloria teaches second grade in the 
Cullman County Schools and her 
husband is forester for Champon In- 
ternational... 

Ason, John Gary, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gary Charles Wyatt (Mary 
Epperson ’67) of Birmingham on 
Dec. 22. He joins sister Jennifer 
Elisa, 5. Gary is president and 
owner of his own commercial con- 
struction company, Wyatt, Inc., 
Construction Services in Bir- 
mingham. 


1971 


Dr. and Mrs. A.B. Carroll, III, 


(Betty Kirkpatrick) recently mov- 


ed to Montgomery, where Dr. 
Carroll is a children’s dentist. They 
have two sons, Graham, 4, and Lee, 
1%... Jean Cobble King lives in 
Arlington, Va., and works in 
Washington, D.C., in the office of 
Congressman Jack Brooks of Tex- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Oxford Stroud 49— 


A Student Looks 


bes et 


‘STROUD—Hidden away behind the paraphenalia is a man whom his 


students find as intriging as his office. 


—Photo by Pat McArthur 
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as, and her husband, Russell, is the 
legislative assistant to Senator Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia... 

Charles M. Estes, Jr., has been 
appointed industrial engineering 
supervisor for Monsanto’s recently- 
acquired polyester plant at 
Fayetteville, N.C... Tommy B. 
Strength has been promoted by 
West Point Pepperell to sales service 
manager in the sales department of 
West Point Utilitization, Fairfax. 
He and his wife, Janis Mullins, live 
in Opelika. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Milton 
Bailey, Jr., (Laura Marie Pier- 
sol) live in Orlando, Fla. Tom is 
director of city planning for the city 
of Kissimmee. He has been with the 
city for three years, solving urban 
design problems and working with 
the city’s growth due to the expan- 
sion of Walt Disney World. Laura 
Marie is with the interior design 
division of Bishop Office Furniture 
-and also teaches home decorating 
and design I with the continuing 
education program at Valencia 
Community College. When Tomand 
Laura have extra time they enjoy 
sailing on their sailboat ap- 
propriately named “War Eagle II.” 

Roger D. Martin is now assis- 
tant cashier with Citizens Bank in 
Russellville. | 

BORN: A daughter, Holly 
LeAnne, to Mr. and Mrs. George O. 
Hill, II, (Christy Soenkesen) of 
Panama City, Fla., on Dec. 9. She 
joins brother, Charles, 5.... 

A daughter, Melissa Ceil, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Dial (Linda 
Meacham) of Fultondale on Dec. 
RS 
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A son, John Patrick, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Don Hamilton 
(Janice Susan Johnson) of 
Huntsville. 


1972 


Michael W. Perry is a counselor 
at The Grapevine, a Christian 
center in Seattle, Wash. He received 
a Master of Theology from Dallas 
Theological Seminary in 1976. 

W. Derek Davis has been 
promoted to director of employee 
relations for Mission Valley Mills, 
Inc.,in New Braunfels, Tex. Mission 
Valley Mills is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of WestPoint Pepperell... 
Edward S. Ratigan, Jr., civil 
aviation specialist with the State of 
Georgia, Bureau of Aeronautics.... 

Mr. and Mrs. James Thomas 
Alfred (Catherine Rebecca 
Roberts) live in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., with their two children, ages 
5 and 3. Tom is an industrial 
engineer for the Fibron plant of 
American Anka Company.... Capt. 
James V. Orlando, II, has been 
transferred to the Marine Corps 
Logistic Support Base in Albany, 
Ga., from a tour of duty in Japan... 

MARRIED: Mary Ann 
Whatley to Malcolm Clifton Daven- 
port, V, of Lanett on Sept. 17. They 
livein Atlanta, Ga., where Cliff is an 
accountant associated with the firm 
of Gregory G. Hardwick.... Harold 
E. Hebson to Patricia E. Schneider 
on Dec. 31. They live in Houston, 
Tex., where Harold is working with 
Linbeck Construction Corp.... A. 
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at an Intriguing Professor 


By Penny Pool ’78 


In his spare time he likes to tell tall tales, play penny-ante 
poker, and according to Jack Simms ’49, Journalism Depart- 
ment head, “he’s a heckuva harmonica player.” On the job 


he’s an assistant professor of 
English who teaches survey 
literature courses and advanced 
composition. If you’ve ever had 
Oxford Stroud, or Stroud as 


everyone—students and friends . 


alike—calls him, for an English 
class you’ve probably recogniz- 
ed him by now. He sticks in the 
memory because he’s one of the 
most interesting professors 
Auburn students will ever meet. 


book which will be published 
soon. Jerry Roden, Jr., Stroud’s 
friend and former colleague, 
said “With a Southern Accent is 
really a family biography that 
reads like a novel. Mrs. Liddell 
has a Faulknerian view of the 
South and Stroud has the same 
vision.” 

Stroud came to Auburn after 
serving in the army in World 
War II. “For about a year after 


‘To write seriously, you 
must be as dedicated as someone 
giving himself to the church.’ 


I first met Stroud. two 
summers ago when I took his ad- 
vanced composition course, one 
of the most meaningful and fun 
classes I’ve taken at Auburn. 
The course required hard work 
but we had time to talk or relax 
and enjoy Stroud’s yarns. 
Stroud is an inveterate 
storyteller. His background fur- 
nishes him with a wealth of 
material and his storytelling 
ability would do a wandering 
minstrel proud. And oh, how he 
loves to talk. The class was ever 
hopeful he’d get off the subject 
and regale us with stories or ex- 
periences from his Camden, 
Alabama, boyhood. | 

Henry Nettles, his friend and 
a local character, figures in a lot 
of Stroud’s stories. Stroud 
describes Henry as first of all a 
liar and hunter, then a logger 
and cotton farmer. One story 
that comes to mind is the time 
Henry raised some square 
watermelons. Round ones rolled 
off the hill, he said, so he rigged 
up some boxes with springs that 
allowed the watermelons to 
grow but made them square. 

Stroud comes by his storytell- 
ing ability honestly; his mother, 
Viola Liddell, wrote With A 
Southern Accent and another 


GRAMMAR REPAIR SHOP—For his students in 
need of a grammar overhaul, Prof. Stroud has a corner 
of his office ready for the job. The strange paperweight 


the war,” he said, “I hitchhiked 
and hoboed up and down the 
Frisco coast. The experience 
was as good, in some. ways, asa 
college education—judging just 
when and then swinging aboard 
a moving train, lying on top ofa 
boxcar and seeing a very low 
overpass coming up and 
wondering if you're going to 
clear it.” 

Once a_ brakeman _ locked 
Stroud and a real hobo into a 


wasn’t English, however; first it 
was the ministry. But, “It 
wasn’t my kind of thing,” 
Stroud now says, “I wouldn’t 
have fit in the preacher’s mold; 
it was too theologically con- 
fining, being committed to rigid 
pieces of doctrine.” - 

Stroud’s second interest was 
forestry, which he liked; but he 
enjoyed reading and writing 
better so he chose English. He 
graduated with a B.S. in 1949 
and he got his Master’s in 1953. 
He’s been in Auburn just about 
ever since. He chose Auburn, he 
said, because it was close to 
home and he had a lot of friends 
and kinfolks here. 

Mr. Simms and Stroud have 
been friends since they were 
students together in the late 
40’s, and both worked with The 
Auburn Review, a forerunner of 
The Auburn Circle, with which 
Stroud also has been connected. 
Until recently he served as a 
faculty member of The Circle’s 
editorial board and he’s still a 
reader for The Circle’s literary 
contributions. 

Stroud’s musical talents 
aren’t limited to the 
harmonica—he hambones and 
plays the guitar as well. Mr. 
Roden says Stroud has more 
sense of rhythm on the ham- 
bone than anyone he’s ever 


‘He’s easy only in that he 
makes you want to learn, to 
do your best.’ 


boxcar on purpose, and they 
were in there for two days in 
freezing cold with one pack of 
Tom’s Peanuts between them. It 
worked out to 13 each, he said, so 
they ate one to get rid of the bad 
luck. They ended up in Idaho 
somewhere. 

After his year of travel he 
came to Auburn. His goal 


seen. And Mr. Simms feels that 
best way to get to know Stroud is 
to see him in action at a party, 
singing and playing country 
music or enthusiastically dis- 
cussing students or education. 
Stroud and some friends play 
together regularly. Les 
Campbell, an associate dean of 
(Continued on Page 23) 


at the right of the picture is the item he could use some 
help identifying. He thinks it’s some kind of planting or 
tilling instrument. 


—Photo by Pat McArthur 
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Class Never Dull 
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CN Mate CIS Oe: 


Stroud has a reputation as a 
good, interesting teacher. Peo- 
ple might think this means he’s 
an easy teacher but he’s easy 
only in that he makes you want 
to learn, to do your best so that 
he won’t be disappointed. 

_ “Every Auburn student ought 
to have the experience of having 
been taught by him,” says Mr. 
Roden. “He has the kind of sen- 
sitivity that sees so deeply into 
things and an ability to make | 3 Ee oes 

others see into things that they se —— a 

hadn’t before.” : ae . : om 

“T expect a genuine interest 
from students,” said Stroud, “I 
can’t abide students who are in 
school because they don’t have 
anything else to do. Such Ee mln 7 07 A ae Oa 0m at ye 
students water school down and Rs Sit Pe YF Z ay BR oe . 9M pm 2 oan 
make it sluggish. They’re not in- ae By S Sc @Ome aa toe 
terested in themselves and their * : 
improvement. They want to be 


the school of Arts & Science 
plays tenor guitar; his wife and 
daughter play piano and flute 
respectively. One of Stroud’s 
sons plays banjo, and his wife, 
Mary Anne, “plays like it all 
sounds good” according to 
Stroud. 
“Stroud’s a country boy,” said 
Mr. Simms, “he likes to fish and 
« hunt. He enjoys things.” 
According to Stroud he enjoys 
so many things that finding 
time to write is hard. There’s so 
much going on he “can’t shut 
the door and forget time like 
some writers can,” he said. ‘““To 
write seriously you must be as 
dedicated ag someone giving 
himself to the church.” He en- 
joys teaching a full load and he 
enjoys his wife and five 
children, three boys and two 
girls ranging in age from 16 to 
26 and all still in school. He’s 


had some short stories and 
poetry published but hasn’t 
written as much as he’d like to; 
he feels laziness has a bit to do 


with that. 


spoonfed.” He went on to say 
there are only a few Auburn 
students like that, “a cross sec- 
tion of our best students could 
compete with students almost 
anywhere.” | 


‘I expect a genuine interest 
from students. I can’t abide 
students who are in school be- 
cause they don’t have anything 
else to do.’ 


“Writing is the extension of a 
dream,” he said, ‘“‘and it’s good 
to follow your dreams as far as 
you can before reality drowns 
them out. My center is with the 
language; it’s the heart of man’s 
hope.” Asked if hard work or 

talent were more important in 
writing he replied, “(Hard work 
is more important because 
energy is the thing—pure 
physical energy and drive. Best 
advice to a would-be-writer is to 

* forget it.’ There are so many 
aspiring writers.” 

“Stroud has written some 
superb things,” said Mr. Roden. 

“He'll show me a poem or 
something written on a. paper 
sack or odd bits of paper. He’s 
always jotting things down and 
when I ask for a copy he’ll say 
T’m not finished with it’ and 
then he’ll lose it. He can sit down 
and take a metaphor that in- 
terests him and talk till dawn 
about it. We’ve done that many 
times. 


“How could anybody fail to be 
interested in everything? 
Everything is interrelated. Lack 
of interest should not make one 
be so stupid as to fail to 
acknowledge the inter- 
relationship of everything from 
math to religion.” 

In the learning process he 
believes, ‘material is the most 
important but mutual involve- 
ment is where learning takes 
place—the magnetism between 
the student and teacher. 

“My goal is not to make poets 
or writers out of students but to 
draw people into the center of 
reality—language is our salva- 
tion.” 

Stroud often takes a batch of 
papers along with him to grade 
when he goes fishing. He really 
enjoys this when the papers are 
good. He said that he tells his 
students, “don’t write anything 
which will bore me or Mary 


Anne. My digestion improves - 


when I read a good story.” He 


‘Don’t write anything 


which will bore me and Mary 
Anne. My digestion improves 
when I read a good story.’ 


“Stroud can be very un- 
inhibited,” Mr. Roden con- 
tinued. ‘“‘One night the 
neighborhood stillness was 
broken by dogs raising cain and 
howling until Stroud got really 
mad, so he got on the roof and 
‘howled back at them.” 
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thinks that someone else is “‘put- 
ting their eyeballs on your story 
adds a new perspective and 
helps you to clarify it; a writer 
needs an audience.” 

Stroud’s office illustrates the 
unusual character of the man. 
He says everything in it 


HOME ECONOMICS—Among those honored at the 
Student Government Association’s recent banquet 
were these representatives from the School of Home 


Economics. From left, Dean Ruth Galbraith; Allene 


represents life or death even 
though he didn’t plan it that 
way. There are large green 
plants everywhere, a couple of 
snakeskins hanging on the 
wall, and in one corner is an un- 
inhabitated hornet’s nest that’s 
larger than a basketball. One 


section of the room is comfor- | 


tably outfitted to be a Student 
Grammar Repair Shop accor- 
ding to the sign. It has a lamp 
and every kind of grammar 
book imaginable. It’s an in- 
viting corner but Stroud said it’s 
rarely used. There are various 
articles which have special 
meanings peppered around, like 
the Prince Albert can he prayed 
God into one time when he was a 
child. You’ll have to ask him 
about that one though; it’s too 
complicated to relate here. He 
has a strange spiked instru- 
ment, found in a field, that he 
thinks might have been some 
kind of primitive planting in- 
strument. He’s interested in any 
suggestions of what it may be. 


Asked if he wants to go on 
teaching or to try something 
different, his fondness for 
Auburn and his job is obvious: 
“Auburn’s English Department 
might not can compete with 
other colleges in terms of money 
for teachers but in atmosphere 
and environment it can. We 
have one of the best English 
Departments in the South.” 
Now when he retires he may 
move on to other interests: 
“When people retire ifthey want 
to goon to a new venture, ifthey 
have the disposition, time, and 
chance they should.” After he 
retires he wants to build a house 
the way he wants it, do some 
serious writing, and raise his 
own food. 


In talking to people about 
Stroud, I heard joking com- 
ments like “he’s a mean Wilcox 


- County poker player” but one 


comment I got from several peo- 
ple was “Oxford Stroud is an in- 
telligent and sensitive person 
who has a real ability to always 
be himself no matter what the 
situation or where he is.” That is 
an accurate summary of the 
man I| know, intelligent and sen- 
sitive and, to use one of his 
favorite words, genuine. He’s as 
genuine a person as you'll ever 
meet. 


The Etowah Auburn Club 
had its annual awards banquet 
March 3lst at the Gadsden 
Country Club in Gadsden. 
Speakers from Auburn were 
Dave Beck who spoke on 
recruiting, Kenny Howard on 
spring sports, and Pat Sullivan 
who was the main speaker. 
Accepting awards at the ban- 
quet were Kenny Howard and 
Freddie Smith, who were 
honored for Outstanding Ser- 


vice to Athletes and as Outstan-. 


ding Athlete. Mark A. Barclay 
presided at the meeting attend- 
ed by 85 Auburn alumni and 
friends. New officers were also 
elected at the meeting. They are: 
president, Mark A. Barclay 72; 
vice president, John Bryce 
Brechin, Jr., 70; secretary, 
Mildred Hodges (Millie) Yother 
’70; treasurer, Michael R. (Mike) 
Yother ’73; 2nd vice president, 
Mrs. Tomilyn Eager Isbell 60. 


Morethan 100 Auburn alumni 
and friends from Barbour 
County attended a 
reorganizational dinner 
meeting at the Eufaula Country 
Club March 9th at 7:00 PM. 
Master of Ceremonies for the 
evening was Bob Scarborough. 
Special guests were Jerry Smith 
of the Alumni Office and Head 
Football Coach Doug Barfield. 
After showing a film on Auburn 
football, Coach Barfield talked 
about the current athletic 
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Fay Choat to Harry J. Dinken, Jr., 


on Feb. 25. They are living in Bir- 


mingham. 7 
BORN: Adaughter, Jenny, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Bresler (Becky 
Vaughn ’70) in January. Jenny 
joins Tracy 5, and Kelly, 2. Alvin 
recently has joined Engle- House In- 
surance and Bonding Agency of Bir- 


mingham, one of the largest in- — 


surance and bonding agencies in 
the Southeast... A daughter, 
Lauren Gayle, to Dr. and Mrs. Kent 
McCluskey (Emily Gaylon’71)on 
Nov. 17. Kent is now with the US. 
Department of Agriculture in 
Nashville.... ; 
(Continued on Page 25) 


Marshall of Montgomery, outstanding student; Ellen 
Kimmell of Gadsden, school president; and Dr. Sue 
Deves, outstanding professor. 


Auburn Clubs 


of Merritt 


—Photo: by Au Photographic Service 


program at Auburn. Jerry 
Smith commended the Barbour 
County alums for the excellent 
turnout and offered his 
assistance in organizing the 
club. New officers are: presi- 
dent, Ed Richardson 747; vice 
president, J. Ross Foy ‘42; 
secretary-treasurer, Anne Kerr 
Pappas (Mrs. William G.) ’55. 
Directors of the club are: Bobby 
Lockwood ’51, Bob Scarborough 
51, Billy V. Houston ’64, and 
Richard A. Boyette, Jr., ’56. 


The Brevard County 
Auburn Club (Spaceport War 
Eagles) had its meeting on 
March 18th. Special guests at 
the dinner meeting were Jerry 
Smith of the Auburn Alumni 
Association and Doug Barfield, 
head football coach. Jack Dryer 
presided at the meeting attend- 


-ed by 83 alumni and friends. 


New officers were also elected at 
the meeting. They are: presi- 
dent, Ron C. Sheffield ’67 of 
Cocoa, Fla.; vice presidents, B.J. 
(Jack) Dryer, III, ’43 of Satellite 
Bch., W. Frank Russell, Jr., 63 
of Titusville, Wayne Owens ’64 
Island; secretary, 
William G. (Bill) Franklin ’73 of 
Merritt Island; treasurer, W. 
Ben Sims ’53, also of Merritt 
Island. 


The Middle Tennessee 
Auburn Club has its annual 


banquet on March 9th at the 


American Legionin Tullahoma, 
Tenn. Special guests were Dr. 
Julian Holmes of the Alumni 
Association, Coach Dal Shealy 
and Dr. Walter B. Martin, 
national alumni president. 
Master of the Ceremony for the 
evening was Al V. Spratley, II, 
73. The meeting was attended 
by 49 alumni and friends. New 
officers of the Tullahoma Club 
are: President, Bill Price ’56; 
vice president, Gerald F. Gillis 
’59; secretary-treasurer, Jim Y. 
Parker ’70. Members of the 
Board of Directors are: J. Tom 
Best, Jr., "70, Al V. Spratley ’73, 
Rupert C. Mayfield ’56 and Paul 
F. Susce ’50. 
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In Memoriam ’07 Thro 


Roy Palmer Mitchell ’07 of 
Toledo, Ohio, died January 11. 


* * * 


Littlebury Calhoun Collins ’08 
of Washington, D.C., died January 
2. He received a law degree and prac- 
ticed law in Washington, D.C., and 
other localities earlier in his career. 


* * * 


Pearl Argo Weber ’08 of Bir- 
mingham died February 7 in 
Huntsville Hospital. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Hodges of Huntsville. 


* * * 


Iralee Whitaker Benns ’09 of 
Birmingham died September 6, 
1976. Survivors include a niece, Mrs. 
John MacDonald of Birmingham. 


* * 


Col. Asa Hermon Skinner ’11 of 
Demopolis died March 2 in 
Woodhaven Manor Nursing Home. 
A civil engineer, Col. Skinner was 
one of the construction engineers on 
the Panama Canal. He joined the 
U.S. Army in 1917 and served until 
1947 in Ordnance. After his retire- 
ment from the Army, he moved to 
Birmingham, then to Demopolis 
four years ago, where he made his 
home in the Demopolis Inn. Among 
Col. Skinner’s great loyalties were 
Auburn University, where he es- 
tablished the $50,000 A.H. Skinner 
Scholarship Fund in 1973, and the 
Democratic Party. Survivors in- 
clude Minnie Barnes of Demopolis; 
Ruth Watlington Owen of 
Charlotte, N.C.; Virginia Barnes 
Heard of Greensboro, N.C.; George 
Skinner Barnes of Decatur, Ga.; 
Mary Barnes Thomas of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Mrs. Madelyn P. Barnes 
of Cullman; Lulie Heard McKinley 
of Birmingham; Herbert Hard; 
William Hard; and Mrs. Jim Hard. 


* * * 


George Patrick Brown ’12 of 
Birmingham died March 11. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, Mrs. A.E. 
Bryla of Birmingham; one son, 
George P. Brown, Jr., of Marshall, 
Mich.; five grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Roger B. Gardien and 
Miss Agnes Brown, both of Bir- 
mingham. 


* * * 


Verner Cyril Hanna ’20 of St. 
Charles, Mo., died November 19, 
1976, according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 


* * * 


Virgil Alfred Smith ’22 of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., died February 22. A 
mechanical engineer, he worked in 
Birmingham from 1923 until 1960, 
when he moved to Knoxville, Tenn. 
After retiring from TVA in 1963, he 
worked for Southern Technical Ser- 
vices as a piping engineering 
specialist. He retired in 1970. Sur- 
vivors include two sons, Virgil F. 
Smith of Knoxville; S. Allen Smith 
of Louisville, Ky.; two daughters, 


Mrs. Frances S. Martin ’58 of 
Auburn and Mrs. Lila Boyd S. Dean 
of Knoxville; and three 


grandchildren. 


* * 


Paul Pruitt Barry ’24 of 
Montromery died December 25. Sur- 
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vivors include a son, Kent M. Barry 
62 of Montgomery. 


* * * 


Robert Neville Mann ’26 of 
Cedar Bluff died at Floyd Medical 
Center, Rome, Ga., on December 5 
after a long illness. Until his retire- 
ment for physical disability in 1954 
he was employed by the New York 
Telephone Company, New York, 
New York, as executive in charge of 
Revenue and Financial Matters. A 
lieutenant colonel in the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
in World War II, he wrote the book 
The Efficient Utilization of Officer 
Personnel in the Signal Corps. This 
plan was later adopted by the entire 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. For his 
services he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit in 1945, and was also 
awarded the New York State Con- 
spicuous Service Cross by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1946. He was a 
member of the First United 
Methodist Church of Cedar Bluff 
and the Hugenot Society of 
Tennessee and was a president of 
this organization at one time. In ad- 
dition, he was a former member of 
the Alabama Society of Colonial 
Wars, Georgia Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, Alabama 
Sons of the Revolution, Alabama 
Society of the War of 1812, New York 


‘Society of Military and Naval Of- 


ficers, The Commonwealth Club, 
the City Club of New York, The Uni- 
versity Clubs of New York and 
Washington, D.C. In 1957 he 
organized the Cherokee County 


Historical Society, Inc., and served — 


as president of this organization un- 
til his death. He was responsible for 
the erection of the historical 
markers in Cherokee County and 
the preservation of Cornwall Fur- 
nace Memorial Park as a memorial 
to all servicemen, and the area 
known locally as Cherokee Rock 
City. He was also County Historian 
of Cherokee County. Survivors in- 


clude his wife, Catherine C. Mann, 


and a daughter, Catherine 
Claiborne Warwick Mann, both of 
Cedar Bluff. 


* * % 


Andrew Lauchlin Cameron ’28 
of Norco, La., died January 31. He 
was chief engineer of the Shell Oil 
Company in Norco. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Lulu Belle Weiland 
Cameron of Norco; a daughter, Mrs. 
John Bruce Launey; a sister, Mrs. 
Helen Mickleboro; and three 
grandchildren, Robyn Ann Launey, 
Jennifer Lynn Launey, and John 
Bruce Launey, Jr. 


* * * 


Angelo Joe Maggio ’29 of 
Montgomery died February 19 in a 
local hospital. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Rose Frances Maggio of 
Montgomery, and a daughter, Jo 
Marie Maggio of Montgomery. 


* * * 


Euil (Snitz) Snider ’29 of 
Bessemer died February 9 at a 
Bessemer hospital after a long il- 
Iness. The first and only high school 
coach to be inducted into the 
Alabama Sports Hall of Fame, he 
was head coach at Bessemer High 
School, now Jess Lanier, for 28 
years. Before joining high school 
coaching ranks, he was a dash man 
at Auburn and undefeated in dual 
meet competition. In the 1928 Olym- 
pic Trials, he set an American 
record of 48 flat in the 300 meters 
and competed in the Olympics. At 


Dora, where he began his prep 
coaching career, he produced county 
championships in football, 
baseball, and track. At Bessemer 
High, he became one of the state’s 
most famous coaches, producing a 
list of graduates that reads like a 
college Who’s Who, including Don 
Stephenson and Maxie Baughan, 
who became All-Americans at 
Georgia Tech, and Tommy Lorino, 
who was a top back on Auburn’s 
1957 national championship team. 
Coach Snider produced seven cham- 
pionship football teams at 
Bessemer, and so many of his out- 
standing athletes played for Bobby 
Dodd at Georgia Tech that he was 
often accused of running a Tech 
training camp. During World War 
II, he directed a physical fitness 
program at Howard College in Bir- 
mingham. It was there that he 
coached a Howard team to one of his 
most exciting victories, a 54-45 win 
over the Boston Celtics in an exhibi- 
tion game. In addition, he was a 
starter for the Southeastern track 
meet for 25 years. A former presi- 
dent of the Bessemer Chamber of 
Commerce and Bessemer Rotary 
Club, he was on the board of direc- 
tors of the Bessemer YMCA and was 
a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Bessemer. In the 1970’s, 
Coach Snider became acting presi- 
dent of Bessemer State Technical 
College. The football stadium in 
which Jess Lanier plays its gamesis 
named Snitz Snider Stadium. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Breezie 
Snider of Bessemer; two sisters, 
Mrs. Geneva Robinson of Talladega 
and Mrs. Lela Stanley of Adger; and 
one brother, Melford Snider of 
Tarrant. 


ee | 


Aby Koplon ’49 of Opelika died 
December 28. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Aby Koplon of Opelika. 


* * * 


W. Evelyn Marley Griffitts ’32 
of Nashville, Tenn., died January 7 
at her residence. She had willed her 
body to Vanderbilt University 
Medical School. Survivors include 
her. husband, R.C. Griffitts of 
Nashville, and a sister, Mrs. Russell 
Jones of Newton, Al. 


* * * 


George Lee Morton ’32 of Atlan- 
ta died February 9 of a heart attack 
after spending some ten hours help- 
ing victims of a Greenwood Avenue 
apartment fire get medical aid and 
find shelter. Red Cross 
spokeswoman Barbara Martin said 
that Mr. Morton had been an institu- 
tion at the Altanta Red Cross for 37 
years. He was certified to teach 
every first-aid course the Red Cross 
offers and had taught literally 
thousands of people in hundreds of 
classes. He was noted for his work in 
safety and disaster programs and 
spent much of his time in field dis- 
aster work. Some of the rescue pro- 
jects he helped organize include the 
New Hope plane crash and the Toc- 
ca flood disaster. As chairman of the 
Safety Committee in Cobb County, 
he was called first in the event of 
any disaster in the area. A longtime 
resident of Atlanta, he was active in 
such associations as the Buckhead 
Men’s Garden Club and the Knights 
of Columbus. Survivors include a 
sister, Mrs. Eliza M. Woodward and 
a nephew, George M. Woodward, 
both of Miami Beach; two nieces, 
Mrs. John Logan of Louisiana, Mo., 
Mrs. Robert Sedlak of. San Ber- 
nadino, Calif.; and two cousins, 


Mrs. William Fortune of Roanoke, 
Va., and Mrs. Ann Thompson of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


Robert Berkely Bush ’33 of 
Pass Christian, Miss., died May 31, 
1976. Survivors include a_ son, 
Robert B. Bush, Jr., of Yazoo City, 
Miss. 


* * * 


Sam Mason ’34 of Opelika died 


February 19 of a self-inflicted - 


gunshot wound. Former head coach 
at Opelika High School, he was an 
outstanding prep star in all sports in 
his native Tallassee and won an 
athletic scholarship to Auburn, 
where he became one of the last 
“Sron men” of his era. He lettered in 
football, basketball, baseball, and 
track at Auburn. In 1945 he was 
named head coach and athletic 
director at Opelika High, a position 
he held until 1958, when he became 
a teacher and coach at Opelika 
Junior High School. He remained 
with the Opelika School system for 
28 years. Coach Mason led Opelika 
High to its last undefeated season in 
1945, when his team posted a 9-0 
record. His last Opelika team scored 
an 8-2 record, one that the Bulldogs 
have not matched since. Among his 
many accomplishments, and the 
one he was most proud of, was his 
attendance record as a coach and a 
teacher. In the 28 years that he 
worked in the Opelika system, he 
missed only one day from his duties, 
and that because of an on-the-job in- 
jury. In 1976, he was honored by the 
citizens of Opelika for his long years 
of service and his work with young 
people. At that time the new track 
facility at Opelika High was named 
“Sam Mason Track.” In 1977 the 
Opelika High Class of 1947 
dedicated its 30th reunion to Coach 
Mason. In a special edition of their 
paper, they said: “Coach Sam 
Mason exemplified the ideal teacher 
who was sensitive to the needs of 
young people but also recognized 
the need of an individual to instill 
self discipline and accept the dis- 
cipline from those responsible for 
his development. Coach Mason was 
always encouraged and influenced 
by the strong and supporting 
character of Mrs. Sam Mason, his 
devoted wife of a lifetime. Coach 
Mason’s influence and work has ex- 
tended into the Opelika Community 
through his work in the recreation 
program and brought about a 
healthful atmosphere of physical 
and mental development for the 
youth of the community.” Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Sam Mason of 
Opelika; one son, Samual A. Mason 
of Tampa, Fla.; three brothers, Tom 
Mason of Opelika, Carlton Mason 
and Dan Mason, both of Tallassee; 
two sisters, Mrs. Annie Mae 
Marionowski of Montgomery and 
Mrs. Susie Melton of Tuscaloosa; 
and two grandchildren. 


* * * 


James Burrell Perdue ’35 of 
Browns is deceased. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. James Perdue of 
Browns. 


* * * 


Jack Camp Stewart ’35 of 
Talladega died February 22. He was 
the retired co-owner of Talladega 
Furniture Company. Active in civic 
affairs, he was past president of the 
Talladega Lions Club, and a 


ugh “66 


member of the Talladega Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the Talladega Country Club. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harris of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Mrs. Kay Prance of Odenville; 
two sons, William Jackson Stewart 
of Doraville, Ga., and James Camp 
Stewart, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga.;asister, 
Mrs. Mary S. Birdsong of 
Sylacauga; and a brother, John 
Dudley Stewart of Talladega. 


* * * 


Rose Hooper Hard ’36 of 
Raleigh, N.C., is deceased. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, W.H. 
Hard of Raleigh. 


* * 


Wheeler Harvey Alsabrook ’37 
of Wadley died several years ago, ac- 
cording to information received in 
the Alumni Association offices. Sur- 
vivors include J. Alsabrook of 
Wadley. 


* * 


Charles Ellis Lawrence ’38 of 
Tacoma, Wash., died February 4 
after a brief illness. While at 
Auburn, he was a member of the 
track team and the “A” Club, and 
president of his class. He retired 
from the armed services as a lieute- 
nant colonel. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Charles E. Lawrence of 
Tacoma, and three sons. ; 


* * % 


Webb Woodrow Chesnut ’40 of 
Campbellsville, Ky., died November 
19. One of the most-decorated ser- 
vicemen in Alabama during World 
War II, he served as a captain in the 
1st Infantry Division in the Euro- 
pean Theatre and was in the North 
African Campaign, the Sicilian 
Campaign, the D-Day Invasion, 
and the Battle of the Bulge in 
Belgium. He was wounded twice. 
For his service he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Combat In- 
fantryman’s Badge, the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation Ribbon with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the European- African 
Theatre Medal, and the Victory 
Medal. Prior to the war he worked 
with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in Alabama. After the war, he 
was associated with the Carnation 
Milk Company in Alabama and the 
Production Credit Association in 
Central Kentucky. At the time of his 
death he was with the Farm Home 
Admistration in Kentucky. He was 
a member of the Kentucky Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Filson Club. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Josephine 
Mann Chesnut °39—soof 
Campbellsville, Ky.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Jo Chesnut Todd of 
Louisville, Ky.; five brothers, Robert 
L. Chesnut of Gadsden, John F. 
Chesnut of Montgomery, George 
Judson Chesnut ’50, Luther C. 
Chesnut ’50, and Daniel J. Chesnut, 
all of Gaylesville; and one grand- 
daughter, Rebecca Katherine Todd 
of Louisville, Ky. — 


* * 


Thomas Coy Scroggins ’41 of 
Bonifay, Fla., died December 6 of 
cancef. After his graduation from 
Auburn, he worked in Fayette for 
several months as an assistant 
county supervisor with the Farm 
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Security Administration. During West Point, Ga.,died October 22 ofa 
World War II he servedinthe Pacific heart attack while visiting her fami- 
Theatre and at the time of his dis- ly in Nevada. Survivors include Ms. 
charge held the rank of lieutenant. D. Skelton Coffee of Forsyth, Ga. 
Following the war, he again worked 
as assistant county supervisor with 
the Farm Security Administration 
in Tuscaloosa and Fayette Coun- 
ties. He was promoted to county 
supervisor in March, 1947, and mov- 

* ed to Bonifay, Fla. In 1953 he 
bacame area supervisor of 
Northwest Florida with the 
Farmers Home Administration. He 
retired in 1972. A leader in church 
and civic activities, he was a past 
chairman of the administrative 
board of the First United Methodist 
Church and had served his church 
in every capacity. He was a past 
president of the Bonifay Kiwanis 
Club, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Dogwood Lakes Country 
Club, and a member of the Bonifay - 
Chamber of Commerce. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Oleta McCool 
Scroggins of Fayette; one daughter, 

, Mrs. Robert E. Sewell, and one 
granddaughter, Olivia Anne Sewell 


* * 


Inez Norton Edwards ’56 of 
Auburn died February 3 in the Lee 
County Hospital. Survivors include 
two daughters, Mrs. Charles R. 
Propst of Sumter, N.C., and Dr. 
Nancy Claire Edwards of Charlotte, 
N.C.; five sisters, Mrs. Jack 
‘Reynolds of Clopton, Mrs. H.D. Wat- 
son of Clayton, Mrs. Julius Hicks of 
Enterprise, Mrs. R.C. Bromscombe 
of Union Springs, and Mrs. George 
McMillian of Union Springs; one Pe 
brother, Harry Norton of Ozark; and ; 
three grandchildren. 


a 


* * * 


Mary Patricia Wheeler 
Ogburn ‘60 of Columbus died 
December 17 as a result of foul play. 
She taught three years at 


HONORED—Honored from the School of Veterinary Dr. Laverne Krista, outstanding professor; Ken Jordon 


of Bonifay; his mother, Mrs. A.T. 
Scroggins of Dadeville; one brother, 
Dr. A. T. Scroggins, Jr., of Colum- 
bia, S.C.; and one sister, Mrs. 
Leonard Potts of Shawmut. 


* * 


James ‘Felix Andrews D.V.M. 
"42 of Decatur, Ga., died December 
31. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Frances Andrews of Decatur. 


* * * 


Douglas L. Henderson 742 of 

Cullman died November 10. Sur- 

“ vivors include his wife, Mrs. Helen 
D. Henderson ’41 of Cullman. 


* * * 


Ruth Linn Haynes 747 of 
Raleigh, N.C. died February 19 after 
a lengthy illness. Survivors include 
her husband, Frank L. Haynes, Jr., 
’46, of Raleigh, and one daughter, 


Linn Haynes Hatley, M.D., of 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
* * * 


A Homer Miles Rowe, Jr., ’48 of 
Huntsville died October 6. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Homer M. 
Rowe, dr. 


* * * 


Fred Wilson Shirley, Jr., ’49 of 
Lowndesboro died unexpectedly 
March 6. A veteran of World War II, 
he served 5 years in the Air Force. 
He served three years in the Euro- 
_ pean Theatre and won five battle 
stars, a meritorious unit citation, 
and a personal citation for bravery 
beyond the call of duty. Survivors 
include his wife, Mary Gilchrist 
Powell Shirley of Lowndesboro; a 
daughter, Mrs. William C. Hurst of 
Athens, Ga.; his mother, Mrs. F.W. 
Shirley, Sr., of Alexandria, La.; a 
brother, Col. Paul Shirley, USAF, of 
Orlando, Fla.; and two sisters, Dr. 
Catherine Shirley Brown of Fulton, 
Mo., and Mrs. Marvin Perdue of 
Alexandria, La. 


* * & 


Joanne Durdin ’754 of Bir- 
mingham is deceased, according to 
information received in the Alumni 
Office. 


> Van Lec Tyler Skelton ’54 of 
APRIL, 1978 


Warrington Jr. High School in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., one year at South 
Dekalb High School in Decatur, Ga., 
three years at Lanett High School in 
Lanett, and had taught at Kendrick 
High School in Columbus, Ga., for 
the past eleven years. She had 
received her master’s in math from 
the University of Georgia’s Ft. Ben- 
ning Extension in Columbus. Sur- 
vivors include her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Wheeler of Lanett. 


* * * 


Omagene Parkman Smith ’65 
of Durant, Okla., is deceased, accor- 
ding to information received in the 
Alumni Association offices. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Samuel 
J. Smith 61 of Durant. 


* * * 


LCmdr. Stuart Wilbur 
McEwen, III, 66 of NAS Pen- 
sacola, Fla., died March 2 whileona 
routine training flight at Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola. He had com- 
pleted a Berry plan committment as 
staff dermatologist at Naval 
Regional Medical Center, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., beginning in 1975 and 
had begun flight/surgeon training 
September 1977 at the Naval 
Aerospace Institute, Pensacola. He 
was anticipating assignment as 
Senior Medical Officer on a 
Mediterranean carrier in April. He 
received his MD degree from the 
University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham in 1970 and was an AOA 
member. He completed his in- 
ternship at Charlotte Memorial 
Hospital, Charlotte, N.C., and his 
dermatology residency at UAB and 
entered the Navy and received 
board recognition in dermatology in 
1975. While at Auburn he was a 
member of the freshman honor 
society, Alpha Epsilon Delta, and 
Phi Kappa Phi and graduated with 
highest honors. Survivors include 
his wife, Cala G. McEwen and ason, 
Scott, both of Birmingham; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. S.W. 
McEwen, Jr., of Sylacauga; and a 
brother, Dr. Michael A. McEwen ’65 
of Birmingham. A memorial 
scholarship fund for medical 
students has been established: 
Stuart McEwen Memorial Fund, 
UAB School of Medicine, Financial 
Aid Office, % Jim Woods, Box 351, 
University Station 35294, or for in- 
formation call Jim Woods at (205) 
934-2095. | 


Medicine at the recent Student Government Associa- 
tion banquet were, from left, Dean Tom Vaughan ’55; 


of Montgomery, school president; and Robert Coley of 
LaFayette, outstanding student. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Ason, Robert Louis Trapnell, III, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Trapnell 
(Teresa Lifsey) on Nov. 22in Tam- 
pa, Fla. Bo joins sister Kim, age 4.... 
A daughter, Kristen Kilian, to Mr. 


Faces in the News 


te. 
Winter 


* Taylor 


Charles P. Taylor ’50 has been 
named vice president and general 
manager of the newly formed Extru- 
sion Products Division of Howmet 
Aluminum Corp., a subsidiary of 
Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Corp. 
The Extrusion Products Division 
will consolidate the operations of 
the company’s Southern Extrusions 
Division in Magnolia, Ark., and 
Hutchinson, Kan., andits Texas Ex- 
trusions Division in Rockwall and 
Terrell, Texas. In his new position, 
Mr. Taylor will be responsible for 
the consolidated manufacturing, 
marketing and sales activities for 
these operations. He has been 
associated with the hs ace in- 
dustry in management positions for 
25 years. Most recently, he was vice 
president and general manager of 
Howmet Aluminum’s former 
Southern Extrusions Division. He 
will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Howmet Aluminum 
facilities in Magnolia, Ark. 

Col. Calvin A. Winter ’54, a 
member of the 361st Civil Affairs 
Brigade of the U.S. Army Reserve in 
Pensacola, Fla., has been elected a 
director of the National Civil Af- 
fairs Association. He entered the 
U.S. Army with an ROTC commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant when he 
graduated from Auburn. He was 
highly decorated in a Korean con- 
flict at Heartbreak Ridge, and 
afterwards returned to Auburn 
where he received a master’s in 
agricultural education in 1955. He 
and his wife, Paula Jo, and their son 
live in Tallahassee, Fla. 


and Mrs. Raymond Petty (Anne 
Marie Harkey) on Nov. 21. Ray is 
assistant vice president of Bir- 
mingham Trust National Bank. 


1973 


Michael E. Jones addressed 
Auburn’s Physics Department 
Colloquium on February 24 on “Ex- 
plosive Instabilities in a Beam- 
Plasma system.” Michael received 
his M.S. from the University of 
North Carolina and is currently 
completing doctoral work at 
Auburn.... Kenneth J. Meyers was 
named to Who’s Who Among 
College and Universities, 1976-77, 
and won the Broadman Seminarian 
Award Southern Seminary—1977, 
at Southern Baptist Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky. He is now ad- 
ministrative assistant for public 
relations at the seminary after 
receiving the Master of Religious 
Education in December.... 

Linda Armstrong Snow has 
joined the New York Life Insurance 
Company as the fourth woman field 
underwriter in the 22-county district 
of the Montgomery general office. 

Rainer Meadows has _ been 
elected assistant cashier of First 
National Bank of Opelika. He has 
been with the bank since 1973 and 
has been active in city civic func- 
tions including serving as Outlying 
Division Chairman in the 1977 Uni- 
ted Fund Drive. 


1974 


1/Lt. Donald W. Spearel, Jr., 
has received the U.S. Air Force Com- 
mendation Medal at Seymour John- 
son AFB, N.C., where he nowserves 
with a unit of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand as an F-4 Phantom weapons 
systems officer.... Charles P. Ward 
recently accepted a position with the 
Engineering Design Dept. at TVA 
in Knoxville, Tenn.... 

John A. Maschoff recently 
became assistant trust officer with 
the Third National Bank of 
Ashland, Ky.... Susan Muscari 
was named Miss Downtown last 
summer by the Downtown Council 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in 
ceremonies at the Radisson Hotel. 


The native of Montgomery, Ala., 
and graduate of Auburn received a 
$1,000 wardrobe along with the title. 
She is an employee of Muzak 
Business Music Ine., in 
Minneapolis. 

BORN: A daughter, Jennifer 
Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. David C. 
Glover (Carol Campbell ’73) of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., on Nov. 24. David 
is assistant administrator at 
Broward General Medical Center in 
Ft. Lauderdale.... A daughter, 
Melissa Kay, to Mr. and. Mrs. 
Richard A. Parrish on Jan. 21. 
They live in Ozark where Richard is 
employed with Revco Drugs as a 
pharmacist. 


1975 


Jim M. Sellers has transferred 
from the installation and service 
engineering division of General 
Electric in Birmingham to the 
medium transformer department in 
Rome, Ga. He is working as a design 
engineer and will be granted two 
six-month educational leaves of 
absence to return to Auburn to work 
on his master’s in electrical 
engineering.... Ens. Samuel H. 
Nichols, III, is homeported at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on the sub- 
marine, the USS Swordfish.... 

Ned E. Browning has joined the 
staff of the Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Service as information 
specialist-radio. Before joining Ex- 
tension he was a crew chief for 
Auburn ETV.... 2/Lt. Kenneth 
Manring, an aircraft maintenance 
officer at Eglin AFB, Fla., recently 
participated in “Red Flag 78-4,” a 
Tactical Air Command training ex- 
ercise conducted at Nellis AFB, 
Nev.... 

2/Lt. Phillip J. Mixon, an F-4 
Phantom navigator, is now serving 
at Torrejon AB, Spain, with a USS. 
Air Forces in Europe. 

MARRIED: Maryanne Glawe 
to Craig S. Faubel on Jan. 21 in 
Montgomery. They live in Dallas, 
Tex., where Maryanne is a flight 
attendant with Braniff Inter- 
national... Jane Alston Floyd to 
William G. Colvin on Dec. 27. They 
live in Birmingham where Jane 
teaches at Cherokee Bend School 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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In The Huddle— 
Spring Preview 


By Doug Barfield 
¥ Head Football Coach 


In contrast to a year ago, we are much more stable 
overall as we head into spring football practice. 
Our staff remains intact for the first time in three 
, seasons and we have the advantage of 
being together for a full year. We all 
know each other better and everyone is 
totally familiar with our general plan. 
The staff has been on the road for 
over two weeks checking on football 
prospects to be recruited in the fall. We 
have expanded our recruiting area to 
include portions of Ohio, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, and the back area of 
Virginia. 


Members of the staff have visited other college foot- 
ball teams to talk football and gather new ideas. We 
a been to Texas, Arkansas, FSU, LSU, and Notre 

me. > 


; READY TO START 

We will start spring football with an established No.1 
quarterback in Charlie Trotman. We are also looking for 
a solid quarterback to be able to step in play. We think 
Hal King has an edge in experience gained through his 
work against the varsity last year. Ken Luke and Ben 
car are the other two quarterbacks we’ll be looking at 
early. 


Running back should be a strong position for us. Joe 


Cribbs and James Brooks combined to give us quality at 
tailback last year. With William Andrews, Foster Chris- 
ty, and Chet Chessher at fullback, we have some strong 
runners and fine blockers. 

Due to several players’, including Mike Locklear and 
Rick Dover, coming off knee surgery, tight end will be a 
key position this spring. Locklear and Dover will not be 


- able to go full speed at the start. We just hope we can 


have them ready before the spring is over. 7 
Jim Skuthan and George Stephenson, two sophomore 

linemen who missed last season because of knee sur- 

gery, will be ready to go from the start. Putting together 


an offensive line will be one of our major items in the 


spring. We lost three fine starters in the interior line, 
Mike Skelton, Marvin Trott, and Lynn Johnson. 

We are still looking for defensive ends and have moved 
two players who lettered at other positions last year to 
end. Charles Wood will move from strong safety to end, 
and Ken Hardy, who backed up Freddie Smith at 
linebacker, will also be switched to end. 

Frank Warren, who lettered as an offensive tackle, 
will be moved to defensive tackle to start the spring. Den- 
nis Rogers, who was named the outstanding player in 
the Auburn-Alabama JV game, will be switched from 
linebacker to defensive tackle. 


~ Also, we will move Jerry Beasley from wide receiver to 


cornerback on defense. We might use several players 
both ways early. 
Harris Rabren returns to the squad after knee surgery 
and we feel he can pick up where he left off at nose guard. 
Our kicking game should be in sound shape with both 
Jorge Portela and Skip Johnson returning. Walk-on 
Kevin Howell is a fine punter, too. | 


PRIORITIES | 

Our No. 1 priority as we start spring practice is to find 
our 22 starters and get them established as units. We 
then plan to get a sound base fundamentally. 

We plan to experiment with different players in 
different positions until we can establish these units. We 
also hope to be able to work some on our first two op- 
ponents for next year, since we play the first two games 
on the road. 

We presently have 68 football players on scholarship. 
This does not provide much depth for spring scrim- 
mages. We are still counting on several walk-ons to help, 
including defensive end Mike Shirey, linebacker Gilbert 
Sellers, and wide receiver Brian Atkins. 

Finding a long snapper to the punter and placement 
holder will also be a key factor this spring. We do not 
have a player who has made the long snap in a game. 


GENERAL PLANS | 
We plan to start spring practice on April 8 and play the 


A-Day game on May6. We will have our annual clinic for 


high school coaches April 21, 22. On April 29 we plana 
special scrimmage and barbecue for all former football 
lettermen. 

We urgently request that all former football lettermen 
who plan to attend this barbeque get in touch with Son- 
ny McGraw at AC 205 826-4750 or write to him at P.O. 
Box 351, Auburn, AL 36830. 


Davis’ Contract Terminated 


- Bob Davis resigned under fire as basketball coach of 
Auburn University on March 16 thus ending his five-year 


tenure with the Tigers with an overall record of 70-61 and a 


Southeastern Conference record 
of 42-48. Dedicated and 
enthusiastic in his Auburn 
career, Coach Davis 
nevertheless failed to fulfill the 
promise of an 18-8 record in his 
second year at Auburn, and the 
Tigers’ record the last three 
years declined to 16-10, 13-13, 
and 13-14. 

The timing and ad- 
ministrative handling of Davis’ 
resignation under pressure drew 
some criticism from alumni and 
the news media, but, as one Uni- 
versity source indicated, “there 
is no good time to ask a coach to 
resign.” Ironically, the ad- 
ministration’s desire to make 
the resignation of Davis as pain- 
less as possible to himself, his 
family, the present basketball 
team members, and the Uni- 
versity community only added 
more confusion to the subse- 
quent controversy. The Auburn 
basketball season ended on 
Monday, March 6, and one week 
later—at a regularly scheduled 
meeting—the Board of Trustees 
discussed the subject of Davis’ 
status, and the decision to 
relieve him of his coaching 


duties was made. Davis was in- 
formally notified of the decision 
the following day, and he asked 
that a formal announcement of 
the forced resignation not be 
made for a few days in order 
that he might take care of some 
personal business. Before Lee 
Hayley, Auburn’s athletic direc- 
tor, could make the formal an- 
nouncement of Davis’ resigna- 
tion on Thursday, March 16, the 
news media—through unknown 
sources—learned of the decision 
to relieve Davis of his coaching 
duties and printed the informa- 
tion. 


Apparently several factors in- 
fluenced Auburn’s decision to 
wait until a week after the end of 
the basketball season to make a 
coaching change. Ifthe decision 
to replace Davis had been made 
earlier, during the basketball 
season, the current basketball 
players would have been placed 
in an unpleasant and distrac- 
ting situation. If the decision 
had been delayed until well after 
the season had been completed, 
high school players recruited 
and signed by Auburn would 


have been misled concerning 
the coach they would be playing 
for. Also, the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee were work- 
ing under similar circumstances 
and in the same basic time 
frame for a coaching change 
may have made Auburn’s tim- 
ing seem appropriate to of- 
ficials. 


Despite the unpleasantness 
associated with Davis’ resigna- 
tion, Auburn’s_ basketball 
prospects for the future are 
good. Auburn’s new coach will 
have a good foundation on 
which to build. Auburn will be 
returning experienced quality 
players such as Bobby Cattage, 
Earl Banks, Bubba Price, and 
Eric Stringer; and next year the 
new coach will greet Lewis 
Card, an All-American high 
school recruit already signed by 
the current staff. Also, many top 
high school basketball 
prospects in the South have 


delayed signing with uni- 


versities this year because of the 
coaching changes at Auburn, 
Mississippi State, Tennessee, 
and Georgia, and the Tigers ex- 
pect to get their share of these 
recruits in the next few weeks. 


Lambert Named Basketball Coach 


Paul Lambert, head basketball coach at Southern Illinois 
University the past eight years, has been hired to direct 
Auburn. University’s basketball program, according to an 


announcement made April 7 by 
Auburn Athletic Director Lee 
Hayley. Lambert accepted the 
job after a unanimous 
recommendation by Auburn’s 
nine man screening committee 


and the endorsement of Auburn 


president Dr. Harry M. Philpott, 
according to Coach Hayley. 
In a brief statement, Lambert 


| said, “Auburn has always hada 


great tradition in athletics and 
for the past several years has 
shown a commitment to up- 
grade basketball to meet the ex- 
cellence of the other sports. It is 
because of this and because of 
the prestige and tradition of the 
Southeastern Conference that, 
in my opinion, has made 
Auburn an attractive situation, 
I am happy to be part of the 
Auburn family. 

“T look forward to working 
closely with the players who 
have competed here,’’ Lambert 
continued. “I’m anxious to have 
the opportunity to meet with 
high school players who have 
signed the SEC letter of intent, 
as well as others who have ex- 
pressed an interest in con- 
tinuing their education at 
Auburn. 

“One of my immediate respon- 
sibilities is to meet the present 


squad, become acquainted with 


them and begin preparing for 
the 1978-79 season. 

“At the present time, there are 
three areas that will take priori- 
ty: to gain knowledge of the pre- 
sent squad, to follow up on 
recruiting, and to begin to 


organize a coaching staff. I 


would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to talk with members of 
the present staff on all three 
points, and I plan to do so in the 
very near future.” 

In Lambert’s eight year career 


at Southern Illinois, the Salukis 
posted a 127-84 record. 
Lambert’s best record there 
came in 1977 when his team 
posted a 22-7 record and was in- 
vited to the NCAA tournament 
for the first time in the school’s 
history. That team beat 
Arizona, 81-77, in the first round 
of the Midwest Regional, but 
lost to Wake Forest, 86-81 in the 
next round. Lambert’s 1975 SIU 
team went to the NIT. 

Last season, Lambert took a 
team that had no seniors on its 
roster and finished 18-10. The 
Salukis won 13 of their last 15 
games and finished in second 
place in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. After working hard 
to establish a firm foundation 
for his program his first years at 
SIU, Lambert put together a 93- 
43 record the past five seasons. 

Two of Lambert’s Southern II- 
linois teams were ranked in the 
nation’s top 20 in defensive 
categories. He has also had one 
team ranked in the top twenty in 
field goal shooting. 

Lambert is well-known as a 
recruiter in the Southeast, since 
he has taken several high school 
athletes from the area who have 
gone on to national recognition. 
They include guard Mike Glenn 
from Georgia and center Joe 
Meriweather from near-by 
Phenix City, Ala. Last year, six 
Southern Illinois players were 
from the Alabama-Georgia 
area. | 

Prior to coming to the Carbon- 
dale, Ill., school in 1970, 
Lambert served as head basket- 
ball coach at Hardin-Simmons 
University four years (1967-70) 
and Pittsburg (Kan.) State three 
seasons (1964-66). He was also 
the athletic director at Hardin- 
Simmons. 


Raised in Kansas City, Mo., 
Lambert began his coaching 
career 1956, after graduating 
from William Jewell College in 
Liberty, Mo. After coaching in 
the high school ranks for five 
years, Lambert went to Drake 
University as an assistant to 
Maury John. Three years later, 
Lambert got his first opportuni- 
ty to be a college head coach at 
Pittsburg State. 

Lambert’s total record as a 
college head coach is 228-159. 


ALUMNALITIES 


and William attends Cumberland 
School of Law. 

BORN: A daughter, Allison 
Ruth, to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Breland on Nov. 3. They live in 
Montgomery where Kenneth is a 
sales representative for Procter & 
Gamble.... A son, Justin Clark, to 
Dr. and Mrs. R. Douglas Meckes 
(Brenda Pylant ’74) on Feb. 15, in 
Raleigh, N.C... 

A son, James Thomas, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Geiselhart of 
Dayton, Ohio, on Dec. 7.... A 
daughter, Amy Marie, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Howard Crosse 
of Rising Sun, Md., on Feb. 15. Amy 
joins a brother Frederick Stuart, 1. 
Mr. Crosse is a technical assistant 
with the Philadelphia Electric Co.at ~ 
Peach Bottom Nuclear Power Sta- 
tion. 


1976 


H. Wayne Price has joined West- 
Point, Pepperell’s corporate in- 
dustrial engineering department in 
West Point, Ga., as an associate in- 
dustrial engineer.... Teresa 
Carnell, a computer programmer 
with Akra Data, Inc., in Bir- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Sports Roundup 


Tracksters 
2nd in Nation 


Auburn’s indoor track team, 
which has never finished above 
6th nationally prior to this year, 
captured second place in the 
NCAA Indoor Track and Field 
Championship held March 10- 
11 in Detroit’s Cobo Arena. 
Auburn scored 38 points, only 
six behind the University of 
Texas-El Paso team. The Tigers’ 
Harvey Glance . might have 
made the difference between 
first and second for Auburn, but 
the junior sprinter had sprained 
his ankle the week before and 
was in poor condition when 
qualifying took place. He failed 
to qualify for the 60-yard dash 
and the long jump, an event he 
won in the SEC meet. In the 


NCAA meet, Willie Smith won | 


his second straight 440-yard 
dash championship, running a 
48.28. James Walker finished se- 
cond in the 60-yard hurdles and 
Tony Easley finished second in 
the 60-yard dash in 6.18. 
Auburn’s two-mile relay team of 
Joe Toles, Allen Peffer, Theo 
Abston and John Tuttle finish- 
ed third in 7:31.50. The mile 


relay team of Walker, Smith, . 


Mike Frugoli, and Steve 
Strother finished third in 
3:15.67. 


Swimmers 2nd 
In NCAA 


The Auburn swim team 
finished in second place in the 
NCAA Swimming and Diving 
Championships which were 
held in Long Beach, Calif., in 
March. Scott Spann placed first 
in both the 100 breaststroke and 
the 200 medley with times of 
56.62 and 1:49.30 respectively. 
The 800 freestyle relay team of 
Rick Morley, Dave McCagg, Bill 
Forrester, and Rowdy Gaines 
set a new American record with 
a time of 6:31.93. Coach Eddie 
Reese, who has resigned his 
Auburn position to go to Texas, 
said of the meet, “This had to be 
one of the highlights of this 
season, and of my career here at 
Auburn.... We should continue 
to do well because we have es- 
tablished our name in the swim- 
ming world.” 


New Swim Coach 


Richard Quick, who is now 
head coach at Iowa State, has 
been chosen to replace Auburn 
head swimming coach Eddie 
Reese. lowa State coach for only 
one year, Coach Quick led his 
team to a 9-1 dual meet record, 
and a third place finish in the 
Big Eight Conference. Coach 
. Quick was an assistant coach at 
SMU for seven years before go- 
ing to Iowa, and as a college 
swimmer was an All-American 
for three years at SMU and was 
captain of the 1964-65 swim 
team. Outgoing coach Eddie 
Reese commented that “Quick is 
an excellent coach. I don’t think 
he will have any problems tak- 
ing over the swimming program 
when I leave. Next year we sure 
won't have any problems in 
recruiting because Auburn is 
now a powerhouse in swim- 
ming.” 


Tiger Golfers 
; Auburn golfers took the 


APRIL, 1978 


Alabama Intercollegiate Golf 


Tournament held March 15-17 | 


at Indian Pines Golf Course in 
Auburn, finishing with an 
eight-shot lead over Alabama 
and a 20-shot lead over defen- 
ding NAIA champion Troy 
State University. Freshman 
Ricky Smallridge, from Colum- 
bus, Ga., was the tournament’s 
low medalist with a one-over- 
par 214 on the par 71 course. 
Senior Don Shirey, from Ft. 
Payne, was the fourth leading 
medalist with a 220 total for the 
three day tournament. With 
senior Bud Smith, Auburn’s 
three-time All-SEC golfer in a 
slump, Coach Dragoin has been 
depending heavily on “younger 
players” to make Auburn a con- 
tender for the SEC cham- 
pionship and SEC’s coveted all- 
sports trophy. | 


Tiger Netters 


At press time the Tiger netters 
were 6-4 overall and 0-1 in the 
SEC. The Tigers played six 
matches during spring break, 
defeating Southern Illinois 8-1, 
Tulane 7-0, Minnesota 5-3, 
Southwest Louisiana 5-4 and 
Shorter College 6-3. The Tigers 
lost to LSU 7-2 and two matches 
scheduled at Tulane were called 
because of darkness. 


Gymnasts 


Auburn’s women’s gym- 
nastics team closed out its 
season by taking third place in 
the A.I.A.W. Region III cham- 
pionships held in Athens, Ga. 
Auburn scored 118.05 points, as 
compared to Jacksonville 
State’s 131.45 and Region cham- 
pion Georgia’s total 134.80 
points. Auburn’s Laurie Guidry, 
a freshman from New Orleans, 
La., tallied a total of 38.85 points 
in the all-around competition. 
She also scored the Lady Tigers’ 
individual high team points in 
the vault (8.45) and floor exer- 
cise (8.00) while teammate 
Robin Brolliar led the squad in 
the uneven bars event (7.90). 
Vicki Newman’s 6.95 effort in 
the balance beam competition 
was the best individual effort by 
a Lady Tiger in that event. 
Auburn team scores for the in- 
dividual events were: vault, 
31.85; bars, 30.55; beam, 25.90; 
and floor exercise, 29.75. By 
placing in the top eight in the 
vault and floor exercise, Laura 
Guidry qualified for the in- 
dividual finals and placed sixth 
in: the vault with a composite 
score of 16.62 points. Auburn 
head coach Ed Bengston was 
pleased with his squad’s perfor- 
mance, saying that the team’s 
overall performance was a good 
one. Auburn ended the regular 
season with the finest record in 
the school’s history for women’s 
gymnastics, 10-3. 


Lady Netters 


For the second time this year, 
Auburn’s women’s tennis team 
defeated Alabama 7-2, in the 
process raising the Tigers’ 
seasonal record to 12-7. Betty 
Brown’s netters won ali six 
singles matches but lost two of 
three doubles confrontations to 
claim their win. Carri Balcomb, 
Auburn’s No. One singles 
player, defeated her counterpart 
from Alabama, Cindy Jones, 3- 
6, 6-1, and 6-4, while Kim 
Schmidt topped Nacy Pate by 6- 
4 and 6-1. Rhonda Voges con- 
tinued Auburn’s dominance in 


the singles competition by 
defeating Bari Blake in straight 
sets, 6-1, 6-3, as Mitzi Minor was 
claiming a big win over Valerie 
Taylor, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1. The remain- 
ing pair of singles wins came at 
the expense of Alabama’s Pat 
Morgan and Carol Blair, as 
Auburn’s Terri Russell and 
Laura Benyon claimed vic- 
tories. Russell won 6-4, 6-7, (2-5) 
6-3, while Branyon’s chart read 
7-6, 7-5. 

In the doubles competition, 


the Crimson Tide took two of 
three matches, as the Lady 


Tiger combination of Kim 
Schmidt and Rhonda Voges 
defeated Blair-Taylor, 6-3, 7-5. 
Balcomb-Russell lost to Jones- 
Blake, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, and Branyon- 
Minor were defeated by Morgan- 
Pate, 2-6, 6-1, and 6-1. 

The win was the fourth in a 
row for Auburn, as the Lady 
Tigers claimed three big wins 
the weekend of March 24th. 
They defeated Michigan State, 
7-2, winning five singles and 
two doubles matches; Vander- 


-bilt 7-0 with six singles and one 


doubles win effort, and 
Southern Illinois, 9-0, behind 
the combination of six and 
three. 


Cager Signees 


Auburn’s first basketball 
signee for 1978 is Lewis Card, a 
four-year standout at Auburn 
High School who has a long list 
of honors to his credit, including 
recognition as top college 
prospect in the state by one 
Alabama newspaper. Lewis 
averaged 15 points and seven 
rebounds in four years of high 
school, with his best years being 
his junior and senior seasons, 
when he averaged 20 and 19 
points respectively. He was also 
the school’s assist leader for two 
of his four Auburn High 
seasons. He was 4-A and Con- 
sensus All-State his junior year 
and before his senior season 


was selected to Street and 


Smith’s Pre-Season All- 
America team. He was also 
selected to the region all-star 
team in his junior and senior 
years, and was chosen most 
valuable defensive player in his 
region in his senior year. His 
career-high point total of 38 was 
scored against Central of 
Phenix City in his junior year, 
his second-high total of 32 also 
being scored against Central in 
his senior year. His career high 
of 24 rebounds was pulled 
against Valley his junior year. 
In his junior and senior years he 
was named Auburn’s most 
valuable basketball player and 
for the last three seasons was 
named most valuable defensive 
player. In his sophomore and 
senior seasons he led in assists, 
in his junior and senior years he 
led in field goal percentage, and 
in his senior season he led in 
rebounds. 

Roy McGrew, a 6-5 guard- 
forward from Fairfield High in 
Birmingham, has also signed 
with Auburn. Roy led his team 
to a 24-9 record as a senior and 
an appearance in the Alabama 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tion state tournament. A two- 
time all-starter and a three-year 
starter, he averaged 19.4 points 
and 8.4 rebounds per game this 
past season. His older brother, 
Alvin, was a member of the 1969 
Parker state championship 
team and played several years 


David Housel— 


Talking Basketball 


Let’s talk about basketball a while today. 

It seems as if it is on everyone’s mind, and rightly so. 

In discussing Auburn’s basketball situation, a few items need to 
be taken care of early. First, the timing of Coach 
Davis’ dismissal. 

You’ve heard it. I’ve heard it. Everybody has 
heard it. “It happened at the worst possible time. 
Why couldn’t we have waited a few more weeks un- 
til recruiting is over, then announce it.” 

The answer to that one is simple. There is no 
good time to fire a basketball coach. To suggest 
that Auburn should have waited until after 
recruiting is over to announce Coach Davis’ depar- 
eae ture is absolutely unthinkable. Absolutely. 

First, it is impossible to keep a secret of that magnitude, at 
Auburn or anywhere else. | 

More importantly, such a course of action would have put Auburn 
in a position of recruiting basketball players under false pretense— 
recruiting them and knowing all the time that Davis would not be 
here to coach them. That’s called misrepresentation. It’s also called 
lying, and that doesn’t need to be a part of Auburn or Auburn’s 
athletic program. | 


Honesty and integrity have always been hallmarks of Auburn’s © 


athletic program and those characteristics should be guarded at all 
costs. Such a reputation is more important than fleeting athletic 
glory. Auburn has won before by being honest and open with its 
student-athletes and Auburn will win again that same way. To 
suggest that Auburn should have recruited young men under false 
pretense is unthinkable. Our student-athletes are people too. 

To the matter of recruiting. Recruiting has suffered. It has, in all 
probability, been destroyed this year. But to say that our basketball 
program is in shambles because of one lost year—that’s not quite 
right either. That attitude denotes a certain sense of urgency, a 
“We’ve-got-to-win-now”’ attitude. Programs designed to meet such 
demands are often built on castles of sand. Ask Bob Davis. 

Bad recruiting years, even with a stable coaching situation, are 
part of the game too. What Auburn needs—and what Auburn 
deserves—is a quality basketball program, one built on the strength 
of the program, not the strength of individuals. Getting the right 
man, charting the right course, making the right commitment and 
building for the future is more important, far more important, than 
one recruiting uear. Every recruiting year is important, but we— 
fans, alumni and administrators—must keep our priorities in order. 
Getting the right coach is more important than getting a coach. 

To the explicit question of Coach Davis, should he or should he 
not have been fired? Or, if you prefer, be allowed to resign? Auburn 
people have already answered that question. There was no mourn- 
ful cry when Coach Davis was dismissed. No one wrapped 
themselves in sack cloth and ashes. Most Auburn people believed 
the time had come. And, the time had come. The big question was 


how to handle it. Auburn is known for bloodless coups, and this one, ~ 


with the exception of the messy announcement, was about as 
bloodless as one can be. We can be grateful for that. 

Now, to the future. 

Because of the deadlines involved in a monthly publication, a 
new basketball coach may well have been selected by the time you 
read these words. ; 

His first and most important task may well be making the basket- 
ball program part of the athletic program again. It hasn’t been for 
the last three or four years, but that should come as no secret to 
anyone who has followed Auburn even semi-closely. Abraham [in- 
coln said it a long time ago, but it is surely true in 1978, “A house 
divided can not stand...” There is no room in any athletic depart- 
ment for any sport to'be run like a personal fiefdom. — 

This is not to say that basketball or any other sport must be sub- 
servient to football. Each sport must stand on its own merits, but 
there is a team concept, an “Auburn” concept, that must be follow- 


ed. There is no need to draw the battle lines and vie for influence. 


We’re all in this thing together. 

Given the support of the athletic department, the University, and 
Auburn people, there is no reason why Auburn can not have the 
kind of basketball program we want and deserve. 


of pro basketball in the was only one match away from 


Cleveland organization. 

Tony Ellison of Jones Valley 
in Birminghamalso signed with 
the Tigers but it is rumored that 
he may go elsewhere since the 
resignation of Coach Bob Davis. 


Tiger Matmen 


Auburn’s head wrestling 
coach Tom Milkovich was 
generally pleased with his 
team’s 33rd-place finish in the 
NCAA championships in 
College Park, Md., March 16-18. 
“T just wish we could have had 
an All-American,” he said. Ac- 
cording to Coach Milkovich, 
John Stallings, a 150-pounder, 


being All-American. “And that 
match was as close as it could 
be. John needed only to take his 
opponent (Scott Bliss of Oregon) 
down to win. He did just that as 
the buzzer sounded. If it had 


come just a few seconds earlier 
_ he would have won and been in 


the All-American division.” In 
addition to Stallings, Auburn 
took three other wrestlers to the 
championships—Joe_ Elinsky, 
167 pounds; Tim Welch, 142 
pounds; and Ray Downey, 126 
pounds. Coach Milkovich 
foresees an even better year for 
Auburn’s matmen next season, 
since he is expecting an ex- 
cellent recruiting year. “I’m 
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Off to Europe in the Fall for More— 


By Amanda Kruidenier ’78 


_ Auburn student Larry Gynther sa 


AU News Bureau 


The feeling can be compared to that of a marksman who adds another 
notch to his gun every so often. It’s deeply satisfying. At least that’s what 
ys about bike riding, but for him it’s 


more than a pasttime. He has pedaled 


his 10-speed Raleigh Competition bike 
over 8,000 miles on seven tours, and 
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Gynther, both of Auburn. 


In Division— 


PEDAL PUSHERS—These two Auburn students are not 
Vaughan, left, and Larry Gynther, right, have made seven bicycle tours together logging 
over 8,000 miles. They are currently planning a 16-week tour of E 
son of Dr. and Mrs. John T. Vaughan 55, and Larry is the so 


Baseball Team Tied 


As Auburn’s baseball team passes the season’s halfway 
point, the Tigers are in a battle with Alabama, Ole Miss and 
Mississippi State for two playoff berths in the SEC’s Western 


Division. Coach Paul Nix’s crew 


_ has been around the .500 mark 
all season. Graduation of All- 


SEC pitchers Joe Beckwith and 
Robert Hudson has forced 
Coach Nix to use freshmen 
hurlers Phil Deriso of Albany, 
Ga., Bill Latham of. Bir- 
mingham, and Mark Shiflett of 
Birmingham in the starting 
lineup. Other new faces include 
JC transfer Lenn Humphries 
and junior Scott Roney, who 
transferred from South 
Alabama. 
The three freshmen all had 
all-star credentials in high 
school but have not been consis- 
tent as college pitchers because 
of inexperience. “All three of 
them will be good college 
pitchers in time, but you can’t 
expect them to be world-beaters 
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in college until they get a little 
experience,” says Coach Nix. 
“They’re going to have some 
peaks and valleys this season, 
but at least they’ll know what to 


expect from now on: I think their 


bad experiences this time 
around will help the next three 


- years.” 


Auburn has eight infield and 
outfield regulars returning. 
Junior first baseman Dom Fuc- 
ci, from Lexington, Ky., leads 
Tiger hitters midway through 
the season with a .357 average. 
Senior Steve Montgomery, from 
Montgomery, Ala., has a 320 
average and has hit six doubles 
and five homeruns. Sophomore 
shortstop Pat Keedy, of Garden- 
dale, Ala., is hitting .273 and 
leads the team in RBI with 15. 

The Tigers began their SEC 


a sense of ac- 


It doesn’t come easy though. Larry 


has propelled his lean 6-foot-2-inch 
frame through freezing cold, driving 
rain, and scorching heat. He has 
camped behind bars, slept in jails, and 
been roused from a night’s sleep in a 
graveyard by state police. Undaunted, 
he rides on and even nowis planning a 
16-week tour of Europe for fall. 

rry, a junior majoring in pre-med 


_ at Auburn and the son of Dr. and Mrs. 


Malcolm Gynther, tries to plan a bike 
tour for every school break with AU 


Student. and fellow biker, Tommy 


Vaughan, a senior from Auburn and 
son of Dr. and Mrs. J.T. Vaughan. 
Together they have biked from Auburn 


as far as Montreal; Seattle, Wash.; Pan- | 


ama City, Fla.; and St. Louis, Mo. 


Larry ran cross-country track in high | 


school and said he took up biking 
because he hated the idea of coming to 
college and getting out of shape. On 
tours Larry and Tommy pedal 100 
miles a day and to stay in shape they 
lift weights, swim, run, and ride their 
bikes at least two hours a day. 

“It’s important to ride a bike, too, just 
to get your body used to sitting on a 
bike for long periods of time,” Larry 
said. “It’s like sitting on a two-by-four 
and jumping up and down for eight 
hours aday.” 

When you average riding 100 miles a 
day on a tour, certain factors become 
very important. 

“The terrain is not that important 
because you go slow up hills, but twice 
as fast going down,” Larry said. “The 


wind is the most important factor; on 


really windy days we won’t make any 
time.”’ 

Then there is the temperature. 

Larry recalls a trip to St. Louis over 
Christmas break in 1975 when the 
temperature was in the teens the entire 
trip. The next summer on their 
bicentennial cross-country tour, Larry 
and Tommy endured a 100 degree heat 
wave from Jacksonville, Fla., to Lin- 
coln, Kansas. 

“You get used to it and just have to 
dress appropriately,” Larry said. 

While the wheels make their endless 
revolutions and legs bend and extend 
like rubber bands, the mind has time to 
wander. 


“It gets sort of boring and you spend 


_ Two Have Logged 8,000 Miles on cle 


That is generally a good way to ride, 
Larry said, until you take your eyes off 
the wheel for a split second, as Larry 
did riding through a sleepy Georgia 
town one Sunday morning. He glanced 
behind him, and the next instant he 
was off his bike beside a parked car he 
had crashed into. 

“That’s the nice thing about touring 
with Tommy,” Larry said. “He’s a real 
bike mechanic and he pulled the frame 
out for me. It was sort of unwieldy, but 
rideable.”’ : 

Larry and Tommy pitch a tent and 
bed down in sleeping bags most nights 
of a tour, and have found that necessity 
has been the mother of some in- 
teresting campgrounds. Church yards 
and cemeteries make safe camp sites, 
especially in rural areas, where country 
folks tend to avoid graveyards and will 
leave the bikers alone, Larry said. They 
have pitched their tent behind a barin 
a tavern-laden [Illinois town, in a 


_.vacated drive-in theatre and at filling 


stations. 

When the. camping gets cold, they 
start looking for real beds. One nightin 
a small Illinois town, the local jail was 


all Larry and Tommy could find. 


“We went in and asked them if we 
could spend-the-night there, and they 
said, ‘okay,’ since they didn’t have any 


- prisoners,” Larry said. 


Although Larry has done some back- 
packing and canoeing, he prefers bik- 
ing because he likes it, and it’s more 
economical. 

“Back-packing is real slow and you 
are restricted to one little area,” Larry 
said. “With touring you see a lot more 


-and you’re more mobile, plus it’s 


cheaper.”’ 

Larry and Tommy used “strict 
economy’ when they biked to Seattlein | 
1976 and lived on $3 a day. Because of 
the heat they devoured lots of powdered 
milk, fruit juice and fruit, and found 
they could fill up for 50 cents a meal, 
Larry said. 

What possesses a person to mount a 
two-wheeled, leg-powered contraption; 
pedal until ready to drop; endure foul 
weather, pain and crazy drivers, just to 
say he’s done it? 

“It’s the best way to see the country 
and I can’t really put any one reason 
paramount above another,” Larry 
said. “T like getting away from Auburn, 


your average bicyclists, Tommy 


urope for fall. Tommy is the 
n of Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm 


a lot of time watching the wheel of the 
guy’s bike in front of you,” he said. 


the physical feeling of riding, the in- 
dependence, and seeing new places.” 


-AUBURN ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


mingham.... Roger D. Green, a 
design engineer for Union Carbide’s 
Nuclear Division in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn..... 

Charles M. Shirk, a Coast 
Guard lieutenant (junior grade), 
recently graduated from the 
National Search and Rescue School 
at the Coast Guard training Center, 
Governors Island, New York City... 
Duane Dale York is working on 
his master’s in civil engineering at 
Auburn... 

Shane G. Grimes is an interior 
decorator at the Pierce Taber Paint 
and Decorating Center in the Bir- 


schedule by winning two out of 
three from Alabama. Auburn 
then dropped two of three to Mis- 
sissippi State and LSU before 
rebounding to win two of three 
against Ole Miss. Going into a 
three game series with Alabama 
at Plainsman Park on April 8-9, 
the Tigers were tied with 


_ Alabama and Ole Miss for se- 


cond place in the West with 6-6 
records. Auburn’s overall record 
at that point was 11-10. 


mingham suburb of Roebuck.... 
Betty Plunkett, an administrative 
assistant in the Speech and Drama 
Department at Georgia State Uni- 
versity in Atlanta... Ellen A. 
Cliburn is working at the Child Ser- 
vice and Family Counseling Center 
in Decatur, Ga., as field placement 
for a Master of Social Work from the 
University of Georgia.... John L. 
Lindley, a customer accounts 
representative with Ford Motor 
Credit Company in Mobile. 
MARRIED: Lorraine Fuge to 
James C. Lawson on March 19, 
1977. They are both currently 
employed with: R.M. Quiggs 
Gourmet Foods in Miami, Fla. 
BORN: A son, Robin Shane, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Robin Williams 
(Esther Claudia Nall 75) on Oc- 


tober 29. 
1977 


Peter C. Winford is an animal 
caretaker for the Animal and Dairy 
Sciences Department at Auburn... 
Carol Anne Baird, a business 
programmer/analyst for Texas In- 
struments in Houston, Texas... 


Capt. Jimmy L. Barber, a base 
veterinarian at Grissom Air Force 
Base, Ind.... Sandra Ann Smoot 
will be starting graduate school at 
LSUin August.... Maury Fontaine 
Osborn (M.S.), a biologist II for 
Texas Parks & Wildlife in Houston, 
Tex.... 

Janna Lee Hawkins is on the 
auditing staff of Arthur Young & 
Co., CPA’s ‘in Birmingham.... 
Reginald Walker Harris, a 
management trainee for Stockham 
Valves & Fittings.... Ray Lee Mc- 
Daniel, assistant shipping super- 
visor for Bickerstaff Clay Products, 
Co., Inc., in Bvham.... John Scott 
Henderson, Sr., a management 
trainee at West Point-Pepperell in 
Opelika... 

Robert Richard Deacon is a 
quality engineer for Harris Corp. in 
Melbourne, Fia.... Mark Harrison 
McLeod} an engineer for IBM in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.... Joseph 
Thomas Gengo, an aviation stu- 
dent for the U.S. Navy.... Melissa 
A. Brown, a project engineer for 
the Exxon Research & Engineering 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Mike Gillerian, a representative of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association investigation division, was on the 
Auburn campus the last week in March conducting inter- 


views with Auburn football and 
basketball coaches and 
athletes. The interviews are ap- 
parently one of the last steps in 
the NCAA’s preliminary in- 
- quiry into the Auburn athletic 
program. The inquiry began in 
* January, 1977. 

Based oninformation from in- 
terviews and field investigation, 
the NCAA Infractions Com- 
mittee will decide whether or not 
to send Auburn a letter of of- 
ficial inquiry. When such a 
letter is sent to an institution, 
the school has three months to 
conduct its own investigation 
and appear before the Infrac- 
tions Committee. The school 


Sports Roundup 


has 15 days to appeal the deci-. 


sion once the commitee makes 
its decision known. 

Investigators have reportedly 
questioned former Auburn 
athletes in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida. Interviews held in 
Auburn have been conducted in 
the presence of a university 
lawyer and apparently concern 
the football and _ basketball 
programs. : 

In reference to the investiga- 
tion, Athletic Director Lee 
Hayley said that Auburn Uni- 
versity would cooperate in every 
way, but that the results of the 
inquiry will probably not be 
known for several months. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


* very excited about our prospects 
so far,” the coach said. ‘‘We’ve 
got some fantastic recruits lined 
up—probably the best that 
Auburn has seen.” This year, 
Coach Milkovich’s first at 
Auburn, the Tigers moved up 
from last to third place in the 
SEC Wrestling Championships. 


AU’s Signee Cosby 
Named A-A 


Athens High School running 
back Adolph Cosby, who will 
play football at Auburn in the 
fall, has been named to the 
National High School Athletic 
« Coaches’ All-America Team. A 
195-pounder, Cosby was a star- 
ting back on two 3A state cham- 
pionship teams. 


Lady Tiger Signee 

Pensacola, Fla., standout 
Angie Hannah is Auburn’s first 
women’s basketball signee. The 
5-9 Pine Forest High School 
senior averaged over 19 points 
last season. She shot nearly 50 
percent from the field and 60 
percent from the line for a total 
of 486 points last season. In ad- 
dition she pulled down 206 
rebounds and dealt off 78 
assists. 


Lady Tanker 
All- Americans 


Six Auburn women swimmers 
were named All-Americans at 
the recent AIAW National com- 
petition held in Durham, N.C. 
The top individual perfor- 
mances were turned in by 
freshman Kathi Miller of Tinton 
Falls, N.J., and Shawn Cor- 
rigan of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miller became the first All- 
American women’s swimmer at 
Auburn by placing 15th in the 
100-yd. butterfly event with a 
time of 58.42 seconds. She owns 
the school record in that event 
with a time of 58.42 seconds. 
Sophomore Shawn Corrigan 
earned individual recognition in 
a pair of events. She placed 15th 
in the 200-yd. backstroke 
(2:07.91) and 11th in the 100- 
yard backstroke (59.99). In addi- 
tion, the 200-yd. medley relay 
team of Corrigan, Portia 
Campbell, Deana Sorensen, and 
Suzanne Regis finished eighth 
by setting a school record of 
1:49.69 seconds. The old stan- 
dard was 1:50.45 seconds. The 
freestyle relay team was com- 
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posed of Regis, Donna Cain, 
Miller, and Sorensen. The four- 
member squad swam the 200-yd. 
distance in a time of 1:38.23, 
which enabled Auburn to finish 
llth in the nation. Arizona 
State, defending champion, 
repeated as titleholder, with 
Florida in second place. 


Lady Golfers 


Coach Ron Murphy’s golf 
squad posted a score of 347 in 
the Duke Spring Invitational 
Golf Tournament in Durham, 
N.C., March 25-26, finishing 
seventh out of fifteen teams. The 
Lady Tigers were led by Kim 
Kelly’s 84, while Jane Baker 
posted an 85, as did freshman 
Linda Hogue. Reba Haynes shot 
a 93 for Auburn. Kelly, a 
freshman from Vestavia High 
School in Birmingham, record- 
ed the lowest single round for 
the fall portion of the Lady Tiger 
schedule when she fired a 76 in 


the Beacon Woods Invitational 


held in Newport Richey, Fla., 
this past November. After seven 
competitive rounds in the fall 
quarter, the top player was 
senior Jane Baker with an 82.4 
total. She was followed by Linda 
Hogue (82.4), Kim Kelly (84.1) 
and Reba Haynes (88.2) 
Auburn’s first two women’s 
golf signees for the upcoming 
season are Sharon Thomas of 
Greensboro, N.C.,and Ann Ran- 
ta of Lakeworth, Fla. A four- 
handicapper, Thomas recently 
tied the Holly Tree Country 
Club course record with a five 
under par 69 in the Junior Girls 
Tournament sponsored by the 
Carolinas Golf Association. She 
is also the top golfer on the boys 
team at Southeast Senior High 
School and is the only female to 
have competed with a male 
team in the conference. Other 
credentials include being a five- 
time winner of the Forest Oaks 
Junior Club Championship and 
winner of the Western Electric 
Tournament in North Carolina. 
She finished first in the 1976 
Carolina Junior PGA Tourna- 
ment and tied for the North 
Carolina High School Girls 
Championship in 1977. She was 
also the only woman to win a 


flight in the Greensboro City | 


Amateur Tournament in 1976. 
Perhaps her finest accomplish- 
ment was being invited to play 
in the Junior Girls Cham- 
pionship held in Huntingdon, 
W.Va. In that tournament, only 


GOLF TEAM—Members of the 1978 Auburn Golf 
team are (kneeling, left to right) Bobby Plaines, Bill 
Bergin, Jack Ebbeler, and Ross Johnson. Standing are 
coach Anthony Dragoin, Ricky Smallridge, John 


mingham. 


Kircher, Bud Smith, Mark McAvoy, Jim Hawkins, 
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Co. in Linden, N.J.... Janis 
Wingate (M.Ed.), teaches in the 
Auburn City Schools.... ~ 

Bonnie Carol Falk is a waitress 
and substitute teacher in Lanett.... 
Cynthia Anne Rabon Wyatt, a 
reference librarian at the Wheeler 
Basin Regional Library in 
Decatur.... Rod W. West, a manage- 
ment trainee with Central Bank in 
Huntsville.... J. Steve Chambers, 
a manufacturing engineer with 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division of 
General Motors Corp. in Athens.... 

Doris Anne Reeder (M.Ed.) is a 
psychologist I at Partlow State 
School in Tuscaloosa.... Donald C. 
Works, III, atemporary apprentice 
carpenter in Ft. Lauderdale, until 
fall when he plans to enter law 
school... Paul D. Chancellor, 
research assistant with the Auburn 
M.E. Department working toward a 
master’s in mechanical engineer- 
ing.... Howard Bailey, an 
overseer’s management trainee 
with Wehadkee Yarn Mills in 
Talladega.... 

Jonathan W. Simpson is now 
an internal auditor in the Audits 
and Fiscal Procedures Division of 
the Department of Transportation 
for the State of Georgia.... Virginia 
M. Anderson, a personnel analyst 
I in the State of Alabama’s Ad- 
ministrative Office of Courts.... 

James Sanders Bartley is an 
agronomist with ChemGro, Inc., in 
Montgomery.... Rose Marie 
Carlson, a waitress on weekends at 
Pizza Inn, while working on her 
master’s at A.U.M... Karan Ann 
Berryman, a tutor for foreign 
students at Andrew College in 
Cuthbert, Ga.... 

Charles Wilson Harris (M.S.) is 
an aquaculture director for 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc.... 
Bert Allan McDowell, in 
graduate school at Auburn in elec- 
trical engineering.... Nancy Kirby 
Watson, a geologist at Dixie Well 
Boring Company, Inc., in 
LaGrange, Ga.... John R. Heil, a 


the top 120 junior girl golfers 
from across the nation are in- 
vited to participate. 

Lakeworth, Fla., golfer Ann 
Ranta, the second signee, is a 
Palm Beach Junior College 
transfer with two years’ of 
collegiate golf experience. She 
holds the course record in the 
Florida State Collegiate Cham- 
pionships (high school) with a 
round of 69. 


chemical engineer at Arco Chemical 
Co. in Channelview, Tex.... 

James B. Johnson, III, isa civil 
engineer with Rust Engineering in 
Crossett, Ark.... Michael G. 
Everett, a general accountant at 
Mutual Savings in Decatur.... Carol 
Ann Bodine, assistant manager of 
men’s wear at Sears in Bir- 
mingham.... Terry Lynn Block, a 
secretary in the mortgage loan 
department at Adams-Cates 
Realtors in Atlanta... 

2/Lt. John C. Conrad, stationed 
with the U.S.M.C. at Quantico, Va... 
2/1t. Stephen E. Joseph has 
graduated from the Marine Basic 
School in Quantico, Va.... Biff 
Staggs works for the Jefferson 
County Board of Education.... Capt. 
William M. Prather, now Marine 
officer for Air Traffic & Control & 
Air Command & Control Systems in 
Yuma, Ariz. He graduated from the 
Army Air Defense School at Ft. 
Bliss, Tex., in July, ’77 as 
“Distinguished Graduate.” The 
school included students from all 
the US. allies. 

George L. Ortega is working on 
an M.B.A. at Auburn.... Debra 
Richardson Keller teaches 5th 
grade in Scottsboro.... 
Anne Lawrence teaches math at 
the Alabama State Youth Services 
Division school at Chalkville, near 
Birmingham.... Susan Whitlow 
Meadows teaches at Ridgecrest 
Christian School in Opelika.... Judy 
L. Crenshaw, a pharmacy intern 


with East Tennessee Discount 


Drugs in Clinton, Tenn.... 

Fletcher Gibson, II, an internal 
auditor for First Alabama 
Bancshares in Montgomery.... 
David W. Griffin is an instructor 
in shop, math, and physics at 
Meadows Business College in 
Columbus, Ga.... John Paul 
Gunnels, a pharmacy intern with 
Harco Drugs, Inc., in Bir- 
mingham.... Lloyd L. Herlong, an 
industrial engineer with Tennessee 
Eastman Co. in Kingsport, Tenn.... 

Rebecca Malone Hicks is a title 
I aide at Cary Woods School in 
Auburn.... Frank Cottrell Julian, 
Jr., a civil engineer with David 
Volkert & Associates in Mobile... 
Jan Davis Dozier, a mechanical 
engineer with Texaco, Inc., in 
Bellaire, Tex... Karen Cecile 
Davis, a buyer trainee with Gayfers 
in Columbus, Ga.... 

Roger Duke is a project engineer 
(mechanical) with DuPont’s Savan- 
nah River Plant in Aiken, S.C... 
Debra Sue Gore, received her 
Master of Religious Education from 


Patricia. 


Keith Tauton, Don Shirey, and Dow Seagraves. The 
Tigers should be strong in the SEC.Championships, 
scheduled for May 11-13 at Shoal Creek in Bir- 


—AU Photo 


The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in December.... 

2/Lt. Donald James Hendrix, 
stationed in Germany with the 
Army.... Jane Wallace was crown- 
ed Gasparilla Queen during recent 
festivities in Tampa, Fla. She is 
assistant store manager for Lerner 
Shops, Pinellas Square Mall in 
Tampa.... Ens. Glenn Alan Shef- 
field, now stationed on the USS 
Wainwright... 

Thomas M. Lynn, Jr., has been 
promoted by WestPoint Pepperell to 
assistant personnel and training 
director for the Shawmut Knitting 
Yarn Plant in Shawmut. He and his" 
wife (Lynnette Bishop 76), live in 
Auburn.... 

Linda Diane Wilson is a K-5 
teacher and daycare supervisor at 
Shades Mt. Christian School in Bir- 
mingham.... Jan Cook, astudent at 
A.U.M... Emily Newman, a 
technical service representative for 
the carpet and yarn division of 
Avondale Mills in Chattanooga, 
Tenn... 

Jena Ann Rutledge is a staff ac- 
countant for Butler, Loeb & 
Capilouto in Montgomery.... 
Arthur C. Crawford, a sales 
agent for Prattville Real Estate... 
Shelia Marie Harden, a teacher of 
primary educable mentally retarded 
with the Phenix City School 
System.... Patricia Dolores 
Cutter, a clerk in the State Drivers 
License Examiners Office in the 
Madison County Commission in 
Huntsville... 

John Elbert Harrell is assis- 
tant manager with Harrell Bros. 
Farms in Hayneville.... Anne 
Paulk Mabbett, an assistant in 
fashion merchandising with 
Sydney Kaye (line of women’s ap- 
parel) in Atlanta.... Joseph 
Rollins, Jr., an agent with Liberty 
National Life Ins. Co. in Bay 
Minette... 

Philip Moore Sherrill is an 
agent with Fidelity Union Life In- 
surance Co. in Auburn.... John 
Joseph Elliott, III, is a manage- 
ment trainee with Golden Flake in 
Birmingham.... Kenneth Walter 
Varnadoe (Ph.D.) a clinical psy- 
chologist with Comprehensive Men- 
tal Health Services of Pinellas 
County in Clearwater, Fia.... 

Cecilia Patrick Mattingly, is 


now a volunteer emergency medical 


technician in Martinsville, Ill. Her 
husband, Peter H. Mattingly, 
recently completed his master’s in 
civil engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity and now is employed with 
Marathon Pipeline Company.... 
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Journey to USSR— | 


A Long Way from Comforts of Home 


By Vickie Fildes ’75 
(Reprinted from The Enterprise Ledger) 


In the Soviet Union you can get cold fish or 
borsht with almost every meal and some of the 
best ice cream you’ve ever tasted. But you can’t 
walk in somewhere off the street and just order up 
a Coke®, hamburger and french fries. 

“In the Soviet Union you can see the Bolshoi 
Ballet or the world-famous Moscow Circus twoor 
three nights a week, if you’re lucky enough to get 
tickets. But you can’t go to the neighborhood 
cinema and see “Dr. Zhivago.” 

In the Soviet Union you can ride the Metro 
(subway) for miles and miles and hours and 
hours at the cost of only 5 kopeks if you never 
leave the subway system. But you can’t get in 
your family car, drive to the corner gas station, 
fill up the tank and drive off to your lake cottage 
for the weekend. 

While seven days isn’t long enough to even 
skim the surface of life in the Soviet Union, it was 
long enough for about 180 Auburn and Georgia 
Tech alumni to learn that life there is a far cry 

Ledger Photo by Vickie Fildes from life in the United States. 

7 The differences began to hit me the minute our 
plane landed in Leningrad and the first person | 
saw when I looked out the window was in 
military uniform. I would estimate that one out of 
every 10 people I saw in the Soviet Union was in 
uniform — on the streets, in the hotels, at 
museums, at restaurants, in the subway, and 
always at the airport. I never felt as if I, the 
visiting American journalist, was being watched, 
my hotel room was bugged or any of that other 
“spy” business. But there was no dismissing the 
military presence. | 
na 18 lag: Our seven days in the USSR were busy, so busy 
ee, jit | _ in fact that one woman commented we “don’t 
ey ee : ) even have time to do the necessary.’ After spend- 
ing almost 12 hours on an airplane, when we 
arrived in Leningrad we were promptly shuffled 
off to lunch, then on a city-wide sightseeing tour, 
then to dinner and then to a festival of folk dan- 
cing. The day’s events were almost the same after 
our overnight train trip from Leningrad to 

Moscow, except that the day of touring started 

after breakfast. 

We found Leningrad a much different city than 

Moscow, although both are considered typically 
Russian. My observations showed Leningrad 
more historically minded, with crews working 
daily to restore and renovate the more than 160 
palaces in the Leningrad area. I found the streets 
there litter free, unlike in Moscow. And the 
presence of the Communist Party didn’t seem as 
overpowering as it was in Moscow. In both cities 
there are signs and foot-and-a-half tall letters 
everywhere proclaiming the glories of socialism 
and the working man and woman, but in Moscow 
we saw more red flags with the familiar hammer 
and sickle, more uniformed men, more red stars, 
more slogans ending CCCP (Russian abbrevia- 
tion for USSR)! 

And our Russian tour guide in Moscow had 
more to say about the achievements of the Soviet 
Union while our Leningrad guide told vs about 
the accomplishments of Peter the Great. 

Of course the sights we saw and the places we 
visited were those which the official Intourist 
agency hadsarranged for us to see and visit. In 
Leningrad there were such places as the 
Ethnographic Museum, Paul’s Palace, the Her- 
mitage Museum, Peter and Paul Fortress, Saint 
Issac’s Cathedral and the Russian Museum. The 
Hermitage is one of the largest museums in the 
world. Our guide told us it contains 214 million ex- 
hibits, and if youstood only one minute at each, it 
would take you nine years to see the entire 
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SIGHTSEEING—At the top is the building that served as solid gold dome. At the bottom is the ornately decorated 


the headquarters of the Czarist Army’s General Staff, pai- Moscow subway, grafitti-free and used by six million people yan ate | 
nted yellow and white. The second photo shows Saint Issac’s daily. ‘ Site: In Moscow we visited Red Square and the 
Cathedral, which dominates the Leningrad skyline with its Ledger Photo by Vickie Fildes (Continued on Page 31) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Kremlin, the Armoury containing Russia’s 
| riches, the Bolshoi Ballet and the Moscow Circus, 
the Exhibition of Economic Achievement where 
we were told more than once about Yuri 
- Gregarin’s first successful manned flight in 
space, and the Museum of the Russian Revolu- 
tion — all three of them —as well as Pushkin Fine 
Arts Museum. Pushkin Museum would make any 
art teacher’s mouth water, for there we saw works 
py Rembrandt, Reubens, Picasso, Matisse, Van 
Dyck, Van Gogh, Goya, Velaquez, and hundreds 
more. And we had already seen da Vinci’s and 
_ Michaelangelo’s in Leningrad! 

Itis the wealth exhibited in these museums and 
palaces which sticks most in my memory. I have 
never seen so much gold, silver, rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, sapphires, turquoise, both cut and un- 
cut stones. As.our Leningrad guide told us, “It’s 
no wonder the socialist revolution began in our 
country. One family, the Romanovs, owned as 
much land as one million peasants.” 

We saw one item in the Armoury (I can’ 


' c+ chankiihee emma , »?. ‘ , 
|remember what it wae right now) which con- 


tained 1,300 diamonds alone. Gold covered Bibles 
from the Russian. Orthodox church were 
decorated with emeralds as big as my fist. We 
were told one Russian czarina had 14,000 dresses 
in her wardrobe! And 40,000 serfs lost their lives 
building Saint Issac’s Cathedral, whose solid 
gold dome towers above the Leningrad horizon. 
Possibly because it was the enormous wealth 
and division in the classes (it’s obvious it was all 
wealth or all poverty) which led tothe revolution, 
the Soviet government is doing all it can to 
preserve this past as a reminder. Things have 
changed, of course, but are the workers today 
really sharing in all the wealth and the power 
which their constitution promises them? | 
We were told by our travel agency tour directors 


| 


| «that the Russian people are warm and friendly 


, 
4 


. when you get outside the sphere of the Party in- 
_ fluence. We didn’t therefore, expect the rudeness 
_ and aggressiveness which often confronted us in 
_ elevators, on the subway, or when we checked our 
coats (and you ALWAYS check your coat at 
restaurants, in museums, at the theater). After a 
couple of days of being pushed and shoved and 
having your toes stepped on, you learn to “do as 
_ the Romans do” and bully your way right on 
through. 
Some of the most friendly people we found were 
_ those who wanted to trade rubles for American 
. dollars. We could get much better deals on the 
street than at the hotel bank where our dollars got 
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New Appreciation for the Freedoms of U.S. 


less and less rubles every day we were there. One 
night around midnight in Red Square a 13-year 
old Russian boy came up to our foursome and in- 
quired where we were from. Learning we were 
Americans, he proceeded to tell us he was “big 
businessman” and wanted to swap money. We 
got out of that deal by saying we were going home 
tomorrow and didn’t need any extra rubles. 
Consumer goods, at least those we saw through 
store windows, were usually inferior to our 
American goods. Consequently, the gifts of 
ballpoint pens, toothbrushes, lipstick, nail 
polish, cigarettes and bubble gum we brought 
with us were readily accepted. Especially the bub- 
ble gum. We would be met outside museums by 
youngsters waiting to deal and swap souvenir 
pins and military belts for gum. Denim is the 
hottest item going with older traders. One manin 
our group was offered 50 rubles and three women 
for a fleece-lined denim jacket! A gift of a 


toothbrush to a floor maid brought ahug and kico —— 


for my roommate. | 


‘ine profit motive could do a lot for a nation 
where we found our hotel rooms not ready upon 
arrival both in Leningrad and Moscow. Since the 
government sees to it that everyone has a job, 
often it’s not necessary to do the job to your best 


ability to make sure you keep it. It’s okay to keep ; 


the tourists waiting — for anything! 

We were surprised to learn that only 9.8 percent 
of the total adult population are members of the 
Communist Party. According to our Leningrad 
guide, ittakes much sacrifice and dedication to be 
a party member; therefore, everyone isn’t cut out 
for it. You’re given a year’s test period, and if you 
can’t take the party life, you’re dropped from the 
rolls. Party membership is considered “a great 
honor.” As we saw it, a new nobility has come to 
power. 

We never got a direct answer from our guides 
when we asked if they were members of the Party. 
Just like we never got direct answers when we 
asked what all those signs and foot-and-a-half 
tall letters said. | 

Not everyone has the opportunity to travel out- 
side the United States and especially to the Soviet 
Union. But it would be good for this nation if 
everyone could spend a week like I had. We didn’t 
have the opportunity (or the ability) to speak in 
depth with the Russian people about their life 
now under the Communist regime. We didn’t see 
behind the walls of the millions of apartments 
and factories. We only skimmed the surface of 
totalitarianism. 

Our visit dispelled a few myths about the coun- 
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Ledger by Vickie 
PALACE SQUARE—In Palace Square in Leningrad, this 
600-ton column marks the Russian victory over Napoleon. 


try. Yet it raised even more questions, I think. I 
can’t speak for my fellow alumni, but I know I 
now have a deeper appreciation for my freedom 
and my advantages asa U.S. citizen. Even for the 
little things, like walking under the golden arches 
to buy a Coke® any time I want to. I enjoyed my 
visit, especially seeing the beautiful architecture 
and the treasures of czarist Russia. But I cheered 
as loudly as everyone else on the plane when we 
left Soviet air space and when we touched down 
in Atlanta in the early morning. 
It’s good to be home. 


x 
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‘Ledger Photo by Vickie Fildes 


numerous churches and the present seat of the Russian 
government. 


THE KREMLIN—The Kremlin (which in Russia means for- 
tress) is the best known landmark of Moscow. Fifteen 
watchtowers mark the Kremlin Wall which surrounds 


APRIL, 1978 


TRADING—A Russian boy trades souvenir pins and other 
items with alumna Ann Humphreys. Bubble gum was the 


Ledger Photo by Vickie Fildes most sought after item for the Russians. 
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Trae MEET IN 20’s—This photograph from the J. R. Rutland collec- 


‘Thaw Ve eee 7 
z ; “f ee 4+ ew Qant 
tion shows a discus thrower in action ava Sonthern Conference track meet 


during the 20’s. 
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Quietly housed in the northeast corner of the first floor of 
Ralph Brown Draughon Library is a treasure of documents 
relating to Auburn and the South. Created by the Board of 


Trustees in 1964, the Auburn 
University Archives collects 
and preserves all documents 
relating to Auburn as well as 
other material such as letters, 
journals, and business records 
of the region that are of historic 
value. 


Current collections include 
newspapers, photographs, 
films, letters, and personal 
papers of Auburn faculty such 
as J. R. Rutland, Fred Allison 
and George Petrie, business 
documents, and more than 1000 
tapes. 

The old photographs below 
and scattered through this issue 


FIRST BASEBALL TEAM—This photograph from the Cectoe Petrie Collection shows what the Archives 


believes to be Auburn’s first baseball team, about 1892. Dean Petrie is the man in the suit. 


AN OUTING—A group of faculty and cadets on an outing during the 
1890's. At Chewacla, perhaps? At any rate the man holding the cane 


—Archives Photo 


come from the Archives Collec- 
tion. Currently the Archives is 
seeking any documents relating 
to Auburn, particularly old 
phamplets, programs, personal 
papers of alumni, and especially 
photographs of faculty, 
students, athletic events, etc., 
particually during the 20’s and 


30’s. 
catalogued and preserved as 


Archives Seeks Photo & Documents of Auburn 


Documents will be 


will photographs. Or, if you 
wish to retain possession of 
photographs, the Archives 
would like to copy them. 


For. further information con- 
tact Archivist Allen Jones or 
Assistant Archivist Bil] 
Sumners at the Auburn 
Archives, Draughon Library, 
Auburn, Al. 36830 or phone (205) 
826-4425. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Ronald Otis Higdon is an elec- 
tronics engineer with the U.S. Air 
Force at Eglin AFB, Fila... C. 
Timothy Bowers is assistant per- 
sonnel director at Mission Valley 


*e&lle Tne.. in New Braunfels, Tex. 
IVLiLiD, Bwawey — 


Mission Valley Mills is a wnouy- 
owned subsidiary of WestPoint 
Pepperell... 


Michael E. Brown is a tax ac- 
countant at WestPoint Pepperell in 
West Point, Ga.... Magnus Keith 
Starling, an assistant buyer for 
Garfinckel’s in Washington, D.C... 
Steven Willis Holton, a sales 
representative for NCR in Fort 
Myers, Fa... 


Mehmet Marsan (M:S.) is a 
graduate assistant in mechanical 
engineering at Pennsylvania State 
University... Myoung Joon Oak 
(M.S.) a graduate student at 
Princeton University in the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering.... 
2/14. Gordon N. Dison, Jr., work- 


Ing with the Army’s Lance ‘Mis- 


sile.... Kenneth M. Swafford, a 
soil conservationist for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in the 
Tuscumbia Field Office... 


Deborah Freear Strobel is 
working as a designer and _il- 
lustrator for Tracor Publications in 
Austin, Tex. Her husband, Mike, is 


. working on an M.B.A. at the Uni- 


versity of Texas.... David Wayne 
Tapley, an instrument engineer 


and the string of fish has been identified as Prof. A. F. McKissick. 
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with Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Memphis, Tenn... Donald B. 
Farnham, Jr., a civil engineer 
with Chicago Bridge & Iron in Bir- 
mingham.... Edward L. Lambert, 
a public accountant with Weinberg, 
Ward & Beam, C.P.A: . in Bir- 


mingham. He and his wife (Karen 
Wishard) are also caretakers of a 
farm, near Pell City, their main 
duties being the feeding and caring 
for 6 horses, 30 pigs, 2 ducks, 3 dogs 
and 2 cats.... 


Richard Joe Todd is a super- 
visor at ITT Automotive Electrical 
Products in Bainbridge, Ga.... 
James B. Andrews, a part owner 
in Andrews Plumbing Oo. in 
Millbrook.... Paula Louise Taylor, 
a credit analyst for C.I.T. in Bir- 
mingham.... Kay E. Long, a phar- 
macy intern at Buy Wise Pharmacy 
in Huntsville... 


Edward M. Perkins is an instru- 
ment engineer with power produc- 
tion at TVA’s Bellefonte Nuclear 
Plant.... James Richard Crowley 
is cost accountant with the con- 
sumer products Division’s Sheet 
Cost. and Budget Department at 


WestPoint Pepperell in Opelika.... 


Rhett D. Bentley, a management 
trainee with Central Bank of Bir- 
mingham. 


MARRIED: Terri Lynn 
Warrington to Michael J. Zarra in 
Vestavia Hills. Terri and Michael 
are both employed in Washington, 
D.C. Mickey works for Price 
Waterhouse and Terri recently got a 
job with a law firm as an accoun- 
tant. 
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